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NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT LAUNCHES 
PLAN TO LICENSE TEACHERS OF SINGING 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF MUSIC STUDENTS 


City Chamberlain Siecle siiens Pitas ticaaadaiatinn of Con- 
ditions in Response to Complaints of Fraud from Many 
Sources—Plan May Require New State Legislation—Bori, 
Gordon, Chamlee and Harrold Offer Services in Solving 
Problem—Aim to Create Standards in Teaching Methods 
—Movement Has Approval of Many Teachers, Though 
Some weror Registration Rather Than Examinations 


IYEVUIU END EEAT ENT OATENTEAT 


MUL i tittD 


NDER the iiiessbiic of Philip ienciieabaiaii City Chautiniiete of New 
York, a movement has been launched to establish a system by means 
of which teachers of singing in New York City may be licensed, much as 


teachers are licensed in the public schools. 
differing “methods” of voice culture, or 


practicable, in view of widely 


Whether examinations are 


whether some system of public registration would better serve the purpose, 
are details now being widely discussed as the result of Mr. Berolzheimer’s 


move. 


Those who favor examinations hope to see legislation enacted next 


year which will establish a board of examiners and put the licensing plan 


on a working basis. 

Primarily, the step is planned to 
eliminate the charlatan from the ranks 
of New York vocal teachers, and to 
establish some means whereby the small- 
town student coming to New York may 
be saved from falling into the hands of 
incompetent and insufficiently trained in- 
structors. 

Discussing the situation, the City 
Chamberlain said: “There have been a 
number of complaints about both men 
and women misrepresenting themselves 
as music teachers for the cultivation of 
the voice. It takes a season or two for 
pupils to discover that teachers are con- 
ducting business illegitimately. I have 
been requested by several persons, among 
whom I might mention Lucrezia Bori, 
Metropolitan Opera star, to rectify this 
abuse by licensing music teachers, who 
would first have to pass an examination 
by a committee appointed by the Mayor 
and the Commissioner of Licenses. 

“IT have put the question up to Act- 
ing Corporation Counsel George P. 
Nicholson, who, without looking into the 
matter very carefully, suggested that 
State legislation would be required, in 

ich case nothing could be done until 

ne; xt year, by which time we will surely 
be in a position to tell, after an investi- 
gation by the Police Department, wheth- 
er there are a sufficient number of frauds 
n the teaching of singing to warrant 

uch legislation.” 

“Tn addition to Miss Bori, Mr. Berolz- 
lelmer mentioned Jeanne Gordon, Orville 
Harrold and Mario Chamlee, also mem- 
ers of the Metropolitan Company and 

artists who received all their training 

n America, as having offered their serv- 

es to assist in working out some basis 
lor a licensing scheme. At present Miss 
ae is in Europe and Mr. Chamlee 

! Mr. Harrold are in Chicago. 

Some weeks ago the City Chamberlain 
that it clear to this group of artists 

at he must have all the information 
Poss ible concerning frauds in the teach- 
ing profession. Madeleine Grey, investi- 
sator, has been collecting information 
‘ince that time, and both she and Mr. 
‘erolzheimer are desirous of receiving 
hel mM music students evidence which may 

P to clarify the situation and con- 

oute toward solution of the evils that 
have been the subject of complaint. The 

ity Chamberlain makes it clear that 
nformation submitted to Miss Grey 
°r himself will be held strictly con- 


ldential, 


any jy 


_ The movement is assured the backing 
‘ & considerable number of New York 


[Continued on page 6] 
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OPENING OF OPERA 
AT RAVINIA BRINGS 
RECORD AUDIENCE 


Vast Throngs Journey from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to 
Attend First Performance 
of Summer Season—Didur 
Sings Title Part of “Boris 
Godounoff’’—Claire Dux Is 
Acclaimed in “Butterfly”— 
Thirt ty-Three Operas for Ten 
Weeks’ Season 


HICAGO, June 26.—In the pres- 

ence of the largest crowd in the 
history of the park, the Ravinia opera 
season opened Saturday night with a 
performance of “Boris Godounoff,” 
which presented Adamo Didur in the 
title rdle and introduced the Metropol- 
itan Opera bass to Ravinia audiences. 
Sunday night Claire Dux made her 
Ravinia début in “Madama Butterfly,” 
the second of the thirty-three operas 
to be mounted, with old favorites and 
new stars in the casts, during the ten 
weeks of the Ravinia season. 

If the interest manifest at the two 
first performances is maintained, record 
attendances are in prospect for the sea- 
son. On the opening night the automo- 
bile parking space outside the entrance 
was jammed with cars from Milwaukee, 
Chicago and all of the North Shore 
towns between the two cities, and the 
steam cars and electric line also brought 
hundreds. 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA 


Who Has Gained Distinction as a Pianist in Her Native America, Following Successes in 


the Principal Music Centers of Europe. 


Recital Next Season. 
Notable Work. 


As a Composer, 
(See Page 18) 


She Will Be Active with Orchestra and in 


Mme. Liszniewska Has Accomplished Some 





The weather was ideal for the begin- 
ning of the open-air operatic season. 
The temperature, high during the day, 
declined toward evening, and the night 
was calm, clear and comfortable. Every 
available seat was taken in the pavilion, 
and hundreds crowded about the edges 
to hear the opera. Many, finding it 
impossible even to obtain standing room, 
wandered through the glades and woods, 
listening to the music. 

Moussorgsky’s powerful music-drama 
was first heard in Chicago last April, 
when it was presented four times by 
the Russian Grand Opera Company, but 
not under the favorable auspices that 
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attended its 
Besides Didur, 
Leon Rothier, 
Gentle. 

The opera was sketchily presented, 
only four scenes being given. The epi- 
sode in Pimenn’s cell was the first of 
these, and the Coronation Scene was 
among those omitted. 

Moussorgsky’s score was played with 
stirring effectiveness by the Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Gennaro Papi. 
An ovation greeted Papi as he made his 
way to the conductor’s stand, for he is 
a prime favorite with Ravinia audiences. 

Didur, as the specter-tormented czar, 
gave a powerful and compelling imper- 
sonation. This was his first appearance 
at Ravinia, and he found immediate 
favor with the audience. He made the 
tragic character live, and vocally he was 
far superior to the interpreters of the 
role in the Russian company. He re- 
ceived many curtain calls after his first 
scene. 


performance at Ravinia. 
the Ravinia cast included 
Orville Harrold and Alice 





[Continued on page 29] 
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SEEK $10,000 FUND 
TO BENEFIT NEEDY 
JEWISH COMPOSERS 


Choral Societies of United 
States and Canada at Meet- 
ing in New York, Indorse 
Plan—To Publish Ten Com- 
positions Within the Year— 
Training School for Choral 
Instructors Projected 


ESOLUTIONS'- authorizing a 

fund of $10,000 to be raised for 
the relief of needy Jewish musicians, 
and for defraying the expenses of 
publishing and performing new 
works by Hebrew composers, were 
passed at the three-day convention 
of the United Hebrew Choral So- 
cieties of the United States and 
Canada, which began at the Hias 
Building, New York, on June 18. 

A special committee of four members 
was appointed to aid Jewish musicians, 
and a Manuscript Committee was em- 
powered to nominate ten compositions 
for publication within the next year. A 
recommendation for the establishment 
of an academic center in New York for 
the training of choral instructors was 
made by the Resolutions Committee. 
This school will function in co-operation 
with the Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary. 

The aims of the federation of choral 
societies were stressed in the opening 
address by the retiring president, Jacob 
Beimel of Philadelphia, as those of pre- 
serving and distributing the classics of 
Hebrew culture. Mr. Beimel reported 
notable progress in the last year, the 
outstanding feature of which was the 
founding of choral organizations in nine 
states and two Canadian provinces. 
Solomon Golub, general secretary, re- 
ported that the organization had spon- 
sored the publication of four composi- 
tions by Hebrew composers, and that 
these were now in print. 

The following were chosen for the 
ensuing year: Leo Liov, president; Ja- 
cob Beimel, first vice-president; Philip 
Fischlowitz, second vice-president; Can- 
tor Joseph Rosenblatt, treasurer; Solo- 
mon Golub, secretary, and David Sapiro, 
pianist, head of the Advisory Executive 
Committee, which comprises fifteen mu- 
sicians. 

A resolution expressing sorrow at the 
tragic death of Matteo Bensman, com- 
poser, was adopted. 

The closing event of the sessions was 
a banquet given on Monday evening, at 
which function Cantor Rosenblatt, well- 
known concert artist, presided as toast- 
master. The speakers included Mr. Bei- 
mel, Mr. Liov, Abraham Binder, Henry 
Lefkowitch, Mr. Golub, Mr. Rosenbaum, 
L. Schepp, P. Yassinofsky and J. Feld- 
man. Mr. Lefkowitch suggested that 
the relief fund be established in memory 
of Mr. Bensman, and Cantor Rosenblatt 
made the first donation. As treasurer 
of the organization, the latter will head 
a committee of four who will aid needy 
musicians without making any public 
announcement of the benefactions. Sev- 
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Strauss Refuses to Allow Korn- 
gold to Conduct “Dead City” 


DISAGREEMENT has arisen 

between Erich Korngold and 
Richard Strauss, director of the 
Vienna Staatsoper, over the per- 
formances of the former’s “Dead =: 
City,” according to the Neuen i 
Wiener Journal. Strauss is said : 
to have refused Korngold’s request 
that he be allowed to conduct his 
own work with the reply that the 
conductors had already been en- 
= gaged. Reichenberger was as- 
= signed to lead the work; but at the 
last orchestral rehearsal, he de- 
clared he was not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the score. Korngold, 
who was present at the rehearsal, 
then arose and made a statement, in 
which he challenged the orchestra 
to issue an ultimatum to Strauss 
that he be allowed to conduct his 
own work. The orchestra declined 
diplomatically, and as the director 
was then absent from the city, the 
matter was considered closed. 








eral thousands of dollars were pledged. 
Another speaker was Rae Ruskin, music 
reviewer of the Paterson Star, who ad- 
vocated conscientious criticism of mu- 
sical performances. S. Teagle, editor of 
the same newspaper, made an address. 
Among the guests were Lazar Weiner, 
Platon Brounoff, and N. Saslavsky, com- 
posers; David Sapiro and Vladimir Hei- 
fetz, pianists, and Mishel Hoffman, vio- 
linist. 

The organizations represented at the 
convention were: The Choral Societies 
of Paterson and Philadelphia, “Harp of 
the Bronx,” Y. M. H. A. Chorus of New 
York, Schubert Choral, North Hudson 
and Halévy Singing Societies, Toronto 
Chorus, Cantors’ Association of Amer- 
ica, National Workmen’s Circle and 
Workers’ Alliance, and the Jewish Na- 
tional Schools. 

HERMAN B. VAUPEN. 


MOVE TO AID N. Y. 
MUSIC CENTER PLAY 


Guilmant School Will Join and 
Institute of Musical Art 
May Co-operate 


Application by the Guilmant Organ 
School to become part of New York’s 
Peace Memorial Art and Music Center, 
and the proposal to bring in the New 


York Institute of Musical Art, are the 
latest developments in the movement 
that is exciting much interest in New 








- York. On the other hand, opposition has 


developed, not to the memorial itself, but 
to the proposed site facing Central Park. 

Felix Warburg, New York banker, has 
offered his services on behalf of the cen- 
ter to City Chamberlain Berolzheimer. 
In the near future he will sail for 
Europe to interview James Loeb, founder 
of the New York Institute, and request 
him to sell the present site and struc- 
tures and contribute the money to the 
Peace Memorial fund. Mr. Loeb is a 
former partner of Mr. Warburg and 
established the Institute by a foundation 
fund of $500,000, given as a memorial to 
his wife, Betty Loeb. 

Mr. Warburg is a member of the bank- 
ing firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, 
which also includes Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, among its 
partners. The attitude of Mr. Warburg, 
who is a close personal friend of Mr. 
Kahn, is taken as significant of the lat- 
ter’s stand on the proposal to sell the 
Metropolitan company’s unit and con- 
tribute the proceeds toward the memo- 
rial. Action on the proposal now awaits 
Mr. Kahn’s return from abroad. 

The Guilmant School is twenty-three 
vears old and was founded by its present 
director, Dr. William C. Carl. Mr. 
Berolzheimer, now honorary president of 
the school, is a graduate. 

“The application of this school for ad- 
mission to the institute is an evidence of 
the interest being taken by the musical 
fraternity in the enterprise,” says Mr. 
Berolzheimer. “The latest additional 
plans call for a concert auditorium seat- 
ing 4000, and two small halls for cham- 
ber music, seating 800 and 1200. In sev- 
eral auditoriums organs are to be in- 
stalled.” 

During the week, Mr. Berolzheimer 
held a conference with several art, music 
and civic societies and was assured of 
their unanimous support. He is sanguine 
of the rapid develonment of the project. 

The Columbus Circle Council of the 
Broadway Association, opposes the pro- 
posed site of the memorial on the grounds 
that it would complicate the traffic con- 
gestion already existing in the district, 
and that it would work hardship for 
property owners whose buildings would 
necessarily be condemned in order to 
clear the site. The Council also declares 
that the estimated cost of the site, placed 
at $15,000,000 by supporters of the 
memorial plan, is too low, and that it 
would probably amount to double that 
sum. 





Seeks Law to Punish Disrespect for 


National Anthem. 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Representa- 
tive Fairchild of New York, has in- 
troduced in the House a bill to make 


“The Star-Spangled Banner” the na- 
tional anthem of the United States of 
America, and to “punish any disrespect 
to said national anthem or to the na- 
tional flag of the United States of 
America.” The bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Judiciary. 

A. T. MARKS. 





MANAGERS DECIDE 


UPON AGREEMENT 


WITH FEDERATION 





Decision of St. Louis Conven- 
tion, for Working Union 
with Clubs, Will Mean Ex- 
tended Development of Con- 
cert Field—Many Sections 
of Country Not Fully Sup- 
plied Will Be Opened Up— 
Mrs. John F. Lyons Ad- 
mitted to Membership of 
Managers’ Association 

By Herbert W. Cost 


T. LOUIS, June 27.— Arrange- 
ments for a closer working agree- 
ment between the National Concert 
Managers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
marked the first day’s session of the 
fourth annual meeting of the concert 
managers here yesterday at the Hotel 
Statler. 





Photo by Gerhard Sisters 
of St. Louis, Who Has 


National 


Elizabeth 


Cueny 
Been Elected President of the 
Concert Managers’ Association 


Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort Worth, 
Tex., president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was admitted to 
membership in the Managers’ Association 
under a new amendment to its by-laws 
which was voted on at this meeting. The 
new plan calls for a closer alignment of 
interests for the development of the con- 
cert field in many new sections of the 
country hitherto not fully supplied. This 
is considered one of the most important 
steps ever taken by the Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and marks a new departure in a 
closer relationship between clubs and 
managers. Mrs. Lyons’ address evoked 
a warm demonstration. 

Walter A. Fritschy of Kansas City, 
president of the Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, presided, and Elizabeth Cueny of 
this city, who has been so active ever 
since the organization of the body, was 
in the secretary’s chair. 

L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, one of 
the most prominent managers in the en- 
tire country, was one of the towering fig- 
ures in the many discussions. This is his 
first trip East since his recent serious op- 
eration, and his appearance at the meet- 
ing caused many cordial expressions of 
welcome. 

Many subjects were considered, and 
among others who were active in the dis- 
cussion were Selby C. Oppenheimer of 
San Francisco, Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
of Houston, Tex.; Bradford Mills of To- 
ledo. and Lois Steers of Portland, Ore. 

The following officers of the Nationa: 
Concert Managers’ Association were 
elected this morning: Elizabeth Cueny of 
St. Louis. who has been secretary since 
the association was organized, president; 
L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, honorary 
president; Selby C. Oppenheimer of San 
Francisco, vice-president; Margaret Rice 
of Milwaukee, secretary; Adella Prentiss 
Hughes of Cleveland, Walter A. Fritschy 
of Kansas City. Mo.; Lois Steers of Port- 
land, Ore.. and Edna W. Saunders of 
Houston, Tex., directors. 


The delegates attending included, ;) 
addition to those already, mentioned, ()p, 
B. Talbot of Indianapolis, Robert S)x¢, 
of Denver, George F. Ogden of |e, 
Moines, Anna Chandler Goff of Lex ing. 
ton, Ky.; William A. Albaugh of B:}t;. 
more, Mrs. George S. Richards of Duluth, 
Mrs. Francis Henry Hill of St. Joseph 
Robert Boice Carson of Tulsa, August, 
M. Rowley of San Antonio, Katie Wil< py. 
Greene of Washington, D. C.; Guy 4. 
Ouriand of Washington; Marion Ap. 
drews of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Samue| 
Pickard of Ripon, Wisconsin. 

A detailed account of the conventioy 
proceedings will appear in next week's 
edition of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


STATEMENT ISSUED 
BY JUILLIARD FUND 


Early Conclusion of Litigation 
Expected—Numerous Ap- 
plications Received 


The following statement has been 
issued by Dr. Eugene A. Noble, executive 
secretary of the Juilliard Musica! 
Foundation: 

“One point of importance connected 
with the bequest of Augustus D. 
Juilliard has been overlooked by most of 
those who have commented on his gift 
for American music. The Juilliard 
Musical Foundation had to be organized 
by a specified date, completely and effec- 
tively organized, as provided for in the 
will, or the whole bequest would revert 
to other purposes besides music. 

“The fact of organization® has saved 
the fund for music. 

“It is of less importance that thé 
foundation has been estopped from dis- 
tributing money than that it is to b 
entitled to receive money at the end of 
litigation. 

“Many people are desirous and 
sistent and even nervous about having 
the foundation do something for them 








or for their particular cause. They 
want money right away. The Juilliard 
Musical Foundation has been doing 


something for music by being organized. 
The trustees were wise in promptly 
meeting the fundamental condition by 
which the fund could be saved for mv- 
sic. They can do nothing more until 
the fund is out of the courts. [I 
the interim they listen, think and plan, 
learning as much as possible, becoming 
amazed at the inviting extent of their 


unique field, as well as_ astonished 
at the applications which have 


poured in upon them. They are grateful 
for the numerous wise suggestions which 
have been made to them, and hope for 
many more. The office of the foundation 
has been busy in many directions, and 
one of its problems has been to _ find 
stable conditions for hobby horses. Unt 
litigation is over no detailed plans can 
be announced, not because the foundation 
is unwilling to make announcements, 
but because it is prohibited from com 
mitments by the nature of the case. It 
is expected that litigation will be « 
cluded soon.” 





Alexander Archangelsky, Russian Com- 
poser, Sails for American Visit 


Alexander Archangelsky, noted Rus- 
sian composer and choral conductor, has 
sailed from Riga for the United States, 
according to a cablegram recently re 
ceived by Morris Gest, the theatrical pr 
ducer. Mr. Archangelsky, who 
seventy-five years of age, is celebrat 
as the composer of church music 4né 
other works, including compositions use 
in the performances of the Chauve-Sou! 
Company. He was recently granted pe! 
mission by the Soviet Government ' 
leave Russia. 


Philadelphia Appropriates $40,000 for 
Summer Orchestral Series 





PHILADELPHIA, June 24.—F ree summ' 
orchestral concerts were assured for t 
city, when Mayor J. Hampton Moore ' 
day signed the ordinance passed by t! 
Council on Thursday to provide a ser! 
of programs of the highest type at Fa'r- 
mount Park. This is the second 0% 
achievement brought about through t" 
Philadelphia Music League in line w'™" 
its mission to promote the progres 
music in this city. The city council! af 
propriated $40,000 for the series wh! 
will begin on July 17 and extend ¢ 
Sept. 3. The Park has three ideal out 
door auditoriums in its area of 4!’ 
acres and the concert will be give! 
these. Fifty members of the Phila 
phia Orchestra will give the progra 

W. R. MuRPH' 
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Music Inspires Winners of Rome Fellowships — 
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Prize-Winning Works in Tests for Fellowships in Painting and Sculpture at the 
Rome—Music Inspired the Painting Which Gained the Coveted Honor for Alfred Floegel of New York. 
Lawrence Tenney Stevens of Boston Was Also Moved by the Spirit of Song to Produce the Work in || 


Statuary Which Brought Him Similar Distinction 


M? SIC was the subject set for candi- 
dates for fellowships of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome in both painting 
and sculpture this year. Many great 
works on canvas or in marble have been 

spired by music, and on this occasion 
the inspiration of song has gained for 
two young students the privilege of three 
years’ residence at the Academy, with 
annual incomes of $1,000. The prizes 
were awarded to Alfred Floegel of New 
York, painter, and Lawrence Tenney 
Stevens of Boston, sculptor. 

The mural painting, “The Inspiration 
of Music,” by Mr. Floegel represents the 
Spirit of Music, surrounded by a group 
of symbolie figures. On the left appear 
most prominently the Artist, portrayed 
with a violin, and Pathos and Mirth. On 
the right are the Man and the Woman, 
with their offspring, typifying humanity. 
The artist explains his conception of the 


work as follows: “Man, having received 
the inspiration of music, comes to bring 
before her throne every human emotion 
—pathos, mirth, ambition, love and devo- 
tion.” 

Of his preferences in music, the artist 
says: “As in art I believe we shall return 
to the simplicity of the style of the 
Greeks, so in music I think the quest for 
a great style in modern idioms will turn 
us back to the fundamentals of the 
classic schools.” 

Mr. Floegel, who is twenty-seven years 
of age, was born in Leipzig and came to 
the United States prior to 1914. He has 
studied at the Beaux Arts Institute and 
the National Academy of Design. His 
painting won the prize in the “competi- 
tion for color” conducted by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art under the fund 
established in memory of the late Joseph 
H. Lazarus of New York. 


Above by Wide World Photos 
American Academy in 











The’ fellow- |! 
ship in sculp- jj 
ture was 
awarded to Mr. li. | 
Stevens for the || | 
statuary piece, /|/ | 
“Music.” The |! 
work, according 
to its creator’s | 
description, | 

i 


might bear as a 
program the 
title, “The End 
of the Song.” The two figures represented 
are a Youth, who is the performer, and a 
Girl, who represents those receptive to 
the power of music. The artist says of 
his work: “Youth pours forth his soul in 
a song of love, and the one who hears sits 
rapt and understanding. The singer 
typifies the composer, the creative mu- 
sicilan; whose melodies live throughout 

















pase | 


The girl is his audience, and 
inarticulate 


the ages. 
represents the mute and 
everywhere, who find their expression 
through the works of the masters.” 
Mr. Stevens is twenty-five years old, 


and a native of Brighton, Mass. He 
studied at the Boston Museum School of 
Fine Arts for five years, and also for 
some time at the Normal Art School. 





CRISIS THREATENS 
TRI-CITY SYMPHONY 


Guarantors’ Lack of Support 
lay Compel Orchestr: 
to Disband 


By Addie May Swan 
DAVENPORT, IowA, June 24.—The Tri- 
“ity Symphony Association is facing one 
the most serious crises in its his- 


of 


Many of the guarantors have not 
id their pledges covering the past 
year, — the Association being in debt, 
t's officials are considering the possi- 
of discontinuing the orchestra. 
uld these uncollected pledges be paid, 
er, and an adequate list of new 
flarantors be secured, the Association 
Would be in a position to continue the 
hestra as before. 
rublic sentiment is greatly in favor 
ntinuing the orchestra. The con- 
lave been well attended; but the 
| depression has resulted in a 
‘utting down of subscriptions, as well 
FS tardy payments of the same. The 
"Tchestra, which has just finished its 
year, has developed remarkably 
the leadership of Ludwig Becker 
rimediate action will be necessary, it 
- Said, if Mr. Becker is to be retained 
ther year. 
ugh some members of the execu- 
mmittee express doubt that the 
‘a will survive, most officials are 
nt that the public will respond to 
“é needs of the situation. It is hoped 
‘at support will be given to an organ- 
of which the community is justly 


AMERICAN WORKS IN 


Sixteen Composers Included 
in List Which Hadley 
Will Conduct 
Sixteen orchestral compositions by 
American composers, most of them sel- 
dom presented previously and eight of 
them entirely new, are to be featured in 
the series of concerts to be conducted by 
Henry Hadley during the first part of 
the season at the Lewisohn Stadium of 
the College of the City of New York, 
which opens on July 6. One night each 
week will be devoted entirely to Richard 
Wagner and the customary popular con- 
certs of lighter music will be omitted 
entirely. Each week will include a “sym- 
phony night,” when only works of the 
great classic composers will be played. 
The sixteen American works were 
chosen by Mr. Hadley from the list of 
American compositions which he com- 
piled for presentation by the New York 
Philharmonic during the coming season. 
All sixteen were chosen as eminently 
suited for performance out of doors. 


SERIES AT STADIUM 


The composers represented include How- 
ard Barlow, Joseph Carl Breil, George 
Chadwick. Henry F. Gilbert, George 
Sawyer Dunham, James Philip Dunn, 
Henry Hadley, William Henry Humiston, 
Lucius Hosmer, Edward MacDowell, 
Arthur Finley Nevin, Robinson, Charles 
Sanford Skilton, Deems Taylor, Frank 
Valentine Van Der Stucken and Wintter 
Watts. 

Meanwhile the preliminary auditions 
for artists seeking engagements as solo- 
ists for the summer series are well under 
way before a committee headed by Mrs. 
William Cowen. More than 750 appli- 
cants are scheduled for the preliminary 
auditions, which will be followed by the 
final auditions in Carnegie Hall, the 
week before the opening of the concert 
series. 

Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, who 
heads the committee engaged in raising 
funds to entertain several thousand 
young people at the series, has named for 
her assisants Mrs. Norman deR. White- 
house, Mrs. James Ramsay Hunt, Mrs. 
Arthur B. Claflin and Mrs. Charles Far- 
ley Winch. 





Tributes to Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell at 
Memorial Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24.—Elo 
quent tributes to the memory of the 
late Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, who was 
director of music in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools, were paid at a 
recent memorial concert in Wilson Jor- 
mal School. The speakers were Stephen 
E. Kramer, assistant superintendent of 
schools, who spoke of Dr. Cogswell as 
director, and Dr. James E. Ament, presi- 
dent of National Park Seminary, who re- 
viewed his character as a man and 


friend. The combined school orchestras, 
conducted by Dove Walten, played Sul- 
livan’s “Lost Chord,” the Pilgrims’ Cho- 
rus from “Tannhduser,” and Dr. Cogs- 
well’s “Spirit of Victory,” and solos were 
sung by Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler and 
Fred East. 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, was scheduled to 
sail for New York on June 28, following 
his tour of the principal European cen 
ters. He will reside at his summer home 
in Bar Harbor, Me., until the middle of 
September. 


BERLIN COMPANY TO 
GIVE OPERA HERE 


“Salome” and ‘Répertoire of 
Wagner Scheduled for 
American Tour 


The entire company from the German 
Opera House in Berlin is to tour the 
United States and Canada next season, 
according to a report from Berlin. The 
company, which is scheduled to arrive in 
January, 1923, has been placed under 
contract by George Blumenthal, theatri- 
cal manager, formerly associated with 
the late Oscar Hammerstein. 

The German Opera House, which is 
one of the most sucaessful of Berlin 
theaters, exists without the support of 
state subsidy, and during the past sea- 
son was managed in a highly successful 
fashion by George Hartmann, who is to 
accompany the troupe to America. Ac 
cording to the reports the company will 
include some 250 members. All the per- 
formances are to be given in German. 
The répertoire includes “Meistersinger,”’ 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” and “Lohengrin.” Strauss’ “Sa 
lome” is also promised. The tour pro 
jected is to take in New York, Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, San Francisco and 
other cities. 

Hans Zander was chief conductor of 
the company during the past season and 
the singers included Rudolf Hofbauer, 
Paul Papsdorf, Vilmar Hansen, Metz 
Seinemeyer, Schopflin, Steier, Scheurich, 
Heyer, Kaeffer, Wolff, Voelkel Lauben 
thal Spering, von Scheidt and Mafalda 
Sabatini. 
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Neglect May Atrophy Our Art, Says Mme. Zeisler 


Preference to Foreigners Over American Artists Is Suicidal, 
She Departs for Europe—Conditions No Better To-day 
Reciprocity with Continental Centers Wanted 
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MERICA is stifling her talent by a 

suicidal and short-sighted conspiracy 
of neglect, which threatens to atrophy 
creative life! This was the parting 
warning to her native land, of Mme. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, one of 
the most renowned musicians of Amer- 
ica, before she sailed on June 24, for a 


fifteen-months’ stay abroad. 

“This country possesses’ splendid 
talent and nobly gifted young artists 
eager to make their way; I wish that 
I could give them some word of encour- 
agement, but I cannot. If I had a child 
of great talent who wished to take up 
music as a career, I would discourage 
him with all my soul, for in this country 
it means terrific struggle and heartache. 
It means seeing yourself scorned by your 
own people, to make way for Europeans, 
many of them of mediocre talent. 

“Things to-day are if anything worse 
than they were at the time when 1 came 
back from Europe to start my career 
here as a young girl. Then there was 
less competition. And yet I had to 
struggle and work hard for everything 
I accomplished. To-day conditions are 
more discouraging; greater competition 
has increased the struggle and the per- 
sons who control the music world are 
viciously continuing their policy of 
ostracizing American musicians. 

“IT remember when I was last in 
Europe and made an extended stay there, 
before the war. It was humiliating to 
me to see the American students rushing 
over. Mediocre teachers flourished on 
the fees of foolish students. And Amer- 
ican teachers who had been failures, per- 
haps, in their own country, would go to 
Paris and put up a shingle and im- 
mediately be flooded with American stu- 
dents. The tide towards Europe is be- 
ginning again. I do not blame students 
who say ‘I want to go and study with 
Flesch or Busoni,’ or some other teacher, 
who, they believe, is better than any 
other for their needs. But when they 
merely say they must go and study in 
Europe without rhyme or reason, the 
idea is ridiculous. Of course it is not 
the fault of these students primarily or 
even of the public, but is traceable di- 
rectly to those persons who control music 
here, who still hold to the archaic false- 
hood that musicians cannot be produced 
here and that the public demands a Eu- 
ropean reputation. 


Preference for Home Talent 


“Even in conservatories I have had 
requests from directors to recommend 
teachers, preferably Europeans, because 


they lent prestige to the institution. 
And in some cases I have known of 


fine teachers, Americans, who have had 
excellent results in their teaching, be- 
ing dismissed to make room for some 
untried European whose chief asset was 
his foreign name. Similarly I have re- 
ceived letters from abroad from teachers 
telling me that they desired to come to 
America, as they heard we had no good 
teachers here! 

“IT do not mean that we should ex- 
clude Europeans. Certainly not. We 
want the great Europeans to visit us 
and play for us, but our concert halls 
to-day are crowded with mediocre Euro- 


Agitate for Symphony in 
Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH, PA., June 24.— 

A spirited agitation for a Pitts- 
burgh orchestra was started by 
William H. Oetting, president of 
the Musicians’ Club, at the associa- 
tion’s last monthly meeting of the 
season on June 22 at the Pepper 
Box. Possibilities were discussed 
of a popular subscription campaign 
under the direct lead of the club to 
raise funds to begin the construc- 
tion of a representative orchestra. 
Action, however, was deferred. It 
was also announced at the meeting 
that the contract for the Schenley 
High School organ, upon which 


musical associations have been con- 
centrating their efforts for some 
time, has been given to the Skinner 
Company. 


ROBERT E. Woop. 
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peans who add nothing to our music. 
The American public should give the 
preference to Americans. At present of 
a bad European artist and a good Amer- 
ican, the managers choose the poor Eu- 
ropean. But between two good artists, 
European and American, the _ public 
should choose the native product, ana 
even should the American fall a trifle 
below the foreigner, we ought to give 
the opportunity to our countrymen who 
are starving for hearings. 


Artistic Reciprocity 


“Another point we should demand is 
artistic reciprocity from Europe. Now 
of course Europe is in a bad way owing 
to the war. But we should never permit 
a repetition of conditions which existed 
before. While European artists were 
being surfeited with money and honors 
over here, what were Europeans doing 
to American artists? They were laugh- 
ing at them. So-and-so from ‘the dollar 
land,’ the newspaper would announce 
sarcastically. And the readers would 
enjoy the idea immensely. This must 
never recur. If we are helping Euro- 
pean musicians, we must demand help 
in return for American talent. 

“You ask me whether I can think of 
a way in which this condition can be 
cured. It is hard to say and I am very 
pessimistic. Only this season a pupil of 
mine, a fine talented girl, made her début 
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Declares Renowned Pianist as 
Than in Her Youth—Artistic 


UT Cee 


in Chicago at one of the regular sym- 
phony concerts. I can assure you the 
occasion was sensational! But do you 
think she has been able to get engage- 
ments? No, she has had to come to New 
York in the hopes that musicians in this 
city hold the same allurement for west- 
ern managers as Europeans hold for all 
America. Two of my finest pupils have 
this winter turned from music to busi- 
ness, and knowing conditions, I could 
not conscientiously dissuade them from 
their course. Broad-minded persons, 
such as your own editor, Mr. Freund, 
have devoted their lives to presenting 
this to the public, and has it helped? 
Conditions are worse than ever. Mr. 
Stock is making big efforts, and with 
his Civic Orchestra, is helping tremen- 
dously. But this is only a minute part 
of what must be done. While the Ameri- 
can public is content to permit control 
by a conspiracy of short-sighted man- 
agers, conductors, club women, we are 
losing our talent. American youth is 
becoming embittered and, if it remains 
unaided, will give up the struggle, leav- 
ing this country artistically sterile.” 
With Mme. Zeisler are Mr. Zeisler, 
prominent Chicago attorney; her son, 
Ernest, who although only twenty-two, 
has received his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from Chicago University; and her 
second son, Paul, who has been critic on 
the staff of the Chicago Herald-Exam- 











Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Renowne; 
American Pianist, Who Sailed Recently 
to Spend Fifteen Months Resting Abroad 


iner. During her stay abroad, Mme, 
Zeisler will do no playing. “All my life,” 
she says, “I have had a hard struggle, 
and I have decided to get in a real good 
time now, for all I missed. We will go 
to France, tramp through Switzerland, 
attend the Salzburg Festival and also see 
Italy, Austria, Constantinople, perhaps 
Palestine, and possibly end up in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun and the Brit- 
ish Isles. However, our plans are 
indefinite yet, and we will change them 
at will. Then, after this real good time, 
I will be ready to come back and work 
again, and probably tour here.” 
F. R. GRANT. 





DIPPEL NAMES DATE 


Enlists Prominent Support in 
Project for Season of 


Ten Performances 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, MicH., June 24.—Preliminary 
arrangements for Andreas_ Dippel’s 
operatic project have been successfully 
concluded by Juliet K. Hammond. Ten 
performances are to be given in Orches- 
tral Hall commencing in November. Mrs. 
Hammond has enlisted the aid of many 
prominent citizens, the officers of the 
Detroit Grand Opera Association being 
Hugh Chalmers, president; Juliet K. 
Hammond, managing director; Lee H. 
D. Baker, treasurer, and Mrs. Frederic 
B. Stevens, Mrs. Sherman L. Depew, 
Mrs. Alexander W. Copland, David A. 
Brown, Jefferson B. Webb, Mrs. Myron 
W. Vorce, Mrs. August Helbig, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Elliott, Christian Leidich, Ralph 
H. Booth, Charles A. Hughes and Dr. 
H. W. Plaggemeyer, directors. 

A notable event of last week was the 
appearance of Duci de Kerekjarto at the 
Temple Theater. 

Commencement exercises are filling 
the final weeks of Detroit’s musical sea- 
son and the list of graduates is a large 
one. The Detroit Institute of Musical 
Art awarded the following degrees, 
diplomas and certificates June 22 at the 
Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church: 
Bachelor of Music—Jennie Margaret 
Apel, Helen E. Atkins and Martha K. 
Bartholomew. Artist Diplomas—Ger- 
trude H. Berryman, voice; Claude J. 
Helfrich, voice; L. Margaret Moore, 
piano. Certificates of Graduation 
Ruth Fern Benedict, piano; Muriel 
Elizabeth Bondie, piano; Sarah Miriam 
Frank, piano; Rebecca Hassin, piano; 
Edna Comstock Nall, voice; Bessie V. 
Power, violin; Anna Courtney Price, 
piano. 

Commencement exercises of the De- 
troit Conservatory took place on June 
23, the graduates including: recipients of 
degree of Bachelor of Music—Mamie C. 
Gruel, Frances Locher and Bernice M. 
Mason; post graduate piano department 
—Florence E. Charles, Ione L. Shepard 
and Elmer L. Mundt, Highland Park; 
piano department — Elizabeth Shirley 
Ball, Florence E. Borst, Mary Frances 
Brennan, Mildred A. Colquhoun, Myrtle 
L. Deer, Elsie R. Doying, Bernice E. 
Drahner, M. Gray Fowler, Mildred B. 
Hoffman, Hazel L. Houghten, Mrs. Willa 
Alexander Johnson, Edward Kupka, 
Marguerite D. Lewis, Elizabeth W. Mc- 
Ghie, Agnes F. McKenzie, Agnes H. 
Maloney, Irene Messier, Katherine C. 
Nelson, Florence Bessie M. Ort, Eliza- 








FOR DETROIT OPERA 


beth Ann Richter, Mary E. Sumner, Carl 
Toupain; violin department—Mrs. Zira 
VanSlyke Brown, Ellen Millspaugh; 
vocal department—Martha M. Irmscger, 
Marguerite Hoy Lerch, Emma _ Lola 
Szathmary and Frederica A. Williams; 
organ department—Hulda J. Martin; 
theory department—Grace N. Jones and 


Lois R. Wheelock; teachers’ normal 
training department — Doris Gertrude 
Miller and Florence Bessie M. Ort; 


public school music and drawing depart- 
ment—Helen Corrine Conklin, Zella 
Myrl Newman, Dorothy Louise Reynolds, 
Elsie Genevieve Slater, Esther Sincock 
and Vera Lucile Thompson. 

May Leggett Abel and Frederic L. 
Abel presented the following pupils at 
the Detroit Institute of Art on June 9: 
Josephine Sanford, Norman Anderson, 
Herman Wise, William Herbert, Oscar 
Legassey, Ralph L’Amoreaux, Meyer 
Shapiro, Abraham Wise and Ruth L. 
Hick. Gertrude Heinze Greer assisted 
as accompanist. 

Stanislaw Szmulewicz brought for- 
ward Helen E. Atkins, violinist, in a 
recital at the Detroit Institute of Musi- 
eal Art on June 12. Martha Bartholo- 


mew assisted in the César Franck 
Sonata. 

Ross K. Hubbard, associated with the 
local Schubert theaters for twenty 


years, has been appointed manager of 
Orchestra Hall. 


SECOND WEEK OF GOLDMAN 
CONCERTS AT COLUMBIA 





Soloists Are Frieda Klink, Lotta Madden 
and Ernest S. Williams— 
Beethoven Program 


The second week of the Goldman Band 


on Columbia University Green, con- 
ducted by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
brought three excellent concerts. The 


soloists were Frieda Klink, contralto; 
Lotta Madden, soprano, and Ernest S. 
Williams, cornetist. Encores by soloists 
— the band supplemented the printed 
ists. 

The program of Monday evening in- 
cluded a dramatic and colorful perform- 
ance of the aria “O Den Fatale” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” by Miss Klink. The 
band was heard in the Overture to 
Gluck’s “Iphigenie in Aulis,” creditably 
presented; a Bach Chorale and Fugue, 
and works of Tchaikovsky, Wagner, 
Wallace, Verdi and Ganne. 

Three compositions by Mr. Goldman, 
“The Pioneer,” “In the Springtime” and 
“Star of the Evening” were well received 


when presented on Wednesday’s pro- 
gram. The Band also played Saint- 


Saéns’ “Marche Héroique,” Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” Overture and other familiar 


works. Mr. Williams played Sullivan's 
“Lost Chord,” and was cordially ap- 

A Beethoven program on June 25 
cluded the ‘““Egmont” Overture, the Alle- 
gretto from the Fifth Symphony and the 
“TLeonore” Overture No. 3. Works by 
other composers were also included. Miss 
Madden made her second appearance as 
soloist in the series and sang Kramer's 
“The Great Awakening” and other num- 
bers effectively. 

The Band gave concerts at the Monte- 
fiore Home and Hospital on June 20, and 
in Central Park on June 22. R. M. K. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
WILL AVOID UPTOWN FIELD 





New York Organization to Include l’ro- 
fessionals and Amateurs—Will 
Give Educational Concerts 


The Musical Society of New York, | 
cently incorporated to give an orchestra 
season of fifteen weeks, is to confin 
activities to the section of New York 
below Fourteenth Street and will not! 
a competitor in the field already ¢)- 
gaging the Philharmonic, the N. Y. Sy" 
phony and visiting organizations. Those 
familiar with the plan declared the 0 
orchestra will recruit its personne! from 
the ranks of both professional and ams 
teur musicians, to the number of about 
100 players. Nothing further regarains 
its activities could be learned. It wa: 
said no announcement would be mat 
until the orchestra’s season is Inausgu 
rated sometime in the early fall. [It ': 
understood that the programs will be °! 
popular and educational character. 

Emil Mix, who is recruiting th: 
sonnel, says the new society has a 
ber of wealthy guarantors. It is ki 
that General Coleman DuPont and Hen) 
MacDonald are among the backers. !)!! 
Foch is to conduct, and Arthur J. Gaine 
former manager of the St, Louis »y" 
phony, has been engaged as manage! 
Mrs. Louise de Cravioto, formerly ©” 
nected with the music department o! 
People’s Institute and one of the orga” 
izers of the new society, declares 
project is not yet developed sufficien"! 
to warrant the giving out of any fur! 
information. 


yim) 





Leo Schiitzendorf Stricken with Paralysis 
in Berlin 


Leo Schiitzendorf, tenor of the Ber!” 
Staatsoper, who has been engage? © 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera 1° 
season, is seriously ill with paralys's 
Berlin, according to a cable to the \°" 
York Herald. Schiitzendorf fainted ¢\" 
ing a performance of “Ariane et le bat 
Bleu” and fell into an open grave on ‘” 
stage. 
His condition is said to be grave. 


ew 


Later he developed para‘ys> J 
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How the City of Cash Register Fame Trains School Children 
for Later Service as Symphony Players—Awakening Music 


Appreciation — The Evolutionary Orchestra Plan—A 
Logical Solution of a Pressing Problem—Education with 
Aid of Music—Setting an Example for Other Cities 





By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


PUL UU Cee HIM! 


eee 


HEN John C. Patterson first sent forth his cash registers from the 
little city of Dayton, Ohio, he did that which was to bring him wealth, 
and to create for his community a prestige which was to make it known 


over the world. 


In the same city where John C. Patterson has built the most model of fac- 


tories, in which many thousands of excellent persons are employed, 


and 


around which a flourishing and important commercial center has grown— 
in this same city a series of musical experiments has developed into an 
institution worthy of the careful study of the old-world cultural centers, 
where traditions have become fossilized and ossified. 


Dayton is using music and making mu- 
sicians in a manner superior to the meth- 
ods employed by any other American 
city! 

Dayton is a community with a large 
percentage of foreign citizenry, who do 
not easily blend with the American set, 
nor bow to American customs and ideals, 
from which condition it may be easily 
assumed that one of the city’s greatest 
desires is to induce a closer relationship 
between the European and American 
clans and customs and to inculcate the 
love and respect from all for American 
institutions. It is in this situation that 
music has played an almost phenomenal 
part, forming part one of the Idea. 

I had been called to visit Dayton dur- 
ing the convention of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association and had been asked 
to speak before a number of local or- 
ganizations, ranging from Press Club to 
the Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce, from the High School chil- 
dren to the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s employees. I felt like the Texan 
who found the Parisians so bright and 
intelligent that even the children spoke 
French on the streets—I found every 
fruit stand and bootblack operating one 
of Mr. Patterson’s devices. 


City’s Leading Patron of Music 


One of the first to greet me at the 
station was Mrs. H. E. Talbott, who is 
Dayton’s leading musical patron, This 
charming woman, the widow of one of 
the wealthiest men of the West, gives 
herself to every beautiful idea which 
crosses her path. She is intimately con- 
nected with the Patriotic Musical Ser- 
vice and the Orchestral Evolution. She 
is a genuine American lady, who grew 
up with her husband out of poverty to 

affluence. She has never forgotten the 
simple joys, and when she was talking to 
one of her beautiful daughters, who was 
complaining about some trifle, Mrs. Tal- 
dott remarked: ‘“‘My dear, don’t do that. 
When I was a girl I was happy at the 
merest pleasure. When I was permitted 

’ go to a dance and my father gave me 
‘wo dollars for an evening gown, I 
sought several yards of cheesecloth and 

1 American Beauty rose, and made my 
own ty and felt myself the belle of 

This splendid woman has always loved 
nd lived in music. She sang in her 
younger days in the leading oratorio and 
neert performances of her city, and if 
~mory serves me correctly, she was one 
rue quartet which first presented Liza 
“ehmann’s “Persian Garden” cycle, in 
which David Bisoham was the baritone. 
Mrs. Talbott and _ Elizabeth 
(the young woman who smiles 
vay to all the hard-headed business 
who think they can refuse a sub- 
“Tiption to the concert series) I was 
‘corted to one of the public schools and 
most immediately I was immersed in 

Davton Idea. 
_ in the court the 
rly marched, in 
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entire school body 
close formation, to 
sk music provided by an energetic 
ay Now, in a beautifully connected 
, 4 unified story, the children sang and 
‘ee ‘d and acted their way through 
merican history. The Pilgrims were 
land ling at Plymouth Rock, the early pio- 
neers withstood the Indian <ainhiren, 
was the rebellion against England’s 
the freeing of the slaves, the 
wars of Spain and finally the Great War 
“yur own day. 
many of the children were in costume. 
©se honors, meted out to the unusual! 
‘ents, are genuinely coveted beyond 
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all other privileges of the school. The 
best boy was Uncle Sam, the best gir] 
Liberty, with others representing the 
Army and Navy, Justice, Peace, Equal- 
ity, Education, and so on. 


History Through Music and Pageant 


In music, for nearly an hour, the his- 
tory of the United States was enacted 
dramatically. Instead of the cold, for- 
mal reading of volumes of books, here 
in miniature was presented America’s 
story. The children were not asked to 
think of some distant days with people 
they knew not. Instead, they were the 
people, they understood the sufferings, 
they felt the tyrannies, they responded 
to the patriotic call: they were the newly 
arriving immigrants, and these children 
of Poles, Russians, Italian, Czecho- 
Slovaks saw their old flags and nationa) 
allegiances given up for the new Ameri- 
can honors. 

It was the most serious, sound piece 
of business in which I have ever seen 
children indulge. Rarely have I seen 
adults meeting the problems of life with 
more sincerity of emotion. The eyes 
flashed, the faces were tense with feel- 
ing. The children stamped their feet be- 
fore the oppressor, threw back their 
heads in defiance, and fell in contrite 
humbleness before the symbo]s of democ- 
racy and humanity. 

When the service was finished I ap- 
plauded excitedly but sincerely. I de- 
termined I should do my part to interest 
other communities to adopt the self-same 
score, note for note, measure for meas» 
ure. With this thought I conferred imme- 
diately with Mrs. Talbott and the woman 
in charge, who was the originator and 
director of the idea. Mrs. Talbott was 
happy at the prospect of enlarging the 
scope of the service, happy because she 
knew what would be the inevitable re- 
sults for Americanization wherever it 
went. She said that she would make a 
motion picture so that teachers elsewhere 
could visualize the service for their chil- 
dren while teaching it to them. 

When we were closing our chat around 
this idea. we were greeted by the sound 
of a small orchestra. 

“It is the orchestra class,” 
the woman in charge. “Come down 
see our children.” 


A Remarkable Orchestra Class 


Can you imagine my amazement when 
I opened the door and found twenty boys 
and girls seriously playing a Handel 
Larghetto under the leadership of a lass, 
of a lass of not more than fourteen? 
There were first and second violins, 
’cellos, violas. flutes, clarinets, trumpets 
and piano! They held their instruments 
well, bowed intelligently. There was a 
marked sense of rhythm, the tone was 
surprisingly good and there was a spirit 
of ensemble grouping which in adult 
bodies have not been as effective. 

The orchestra was in short pants and 
skirts. There were a few players of eight 


explained 
and 


and nine years. The oldest was the 
leader, who was fourteen. We figured 


the average age to be eleven. 

Most of the players have never studied 
music before entering the public school, 
and have acquired the rudiments of scales, 
exercises, sight reading right during the 
school hours, the youngsters having the 
privilege of selecting an instrument for 
part of the curriculum if they chose. 

If the parents can’t afford to buy an 
instrument, it is purchased out of a 
fund provided by Mrs. Talbott: but the 
arrangement is this: ' Years later the 
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instrument is to be returned or paid for. 
As soon as the child has shown sufficient 
skill in playing simple compositions in 
tune and in time, he joins with several 
others in playing the music in unison. 
In the course of time he is inducted into 
the honored position as member of the 
school orchestra, which practises three 
times a week and plays for assemblies 
and many other affairs. 

This procedure is not merely confined 
to the one public school. In fact, all 
through Dayton, in some fifteen or twenty 
elementary schools, the same method i 
followed. 

The different units are trained in the 
same music. Only the best music is uti- 
lized; numbers of the masters, simple in 
character and beautifully melodic, with 
an occasional taste of technical difficul- 
ties. A fine old German musician travels 
around the circuit rehearsing the grcups, 
training the children in the spirit and 
tempo of the numbers. He is heart and 
soul in his work. He loves the children, 
watches over them as an inspired gar- 
dener tends his flower. He has achieved 
remarkable results. The teachers in the 
schools and the elected assistant conduc- 
tors have caught the flame of his love 
and cannot do enough for the great 
cause. 

Perhaps you have guessed the next step 
in the Dayton Orchestral Plan. The best 
children from the various units are 
chosen to play in the associated Junior 
Orchestra, which gives semi-annual con- 
certs in the finest halls in the city under 
the baton of this musician. 

I heard the Associated Orchestra. 
There were nearly 100 children, whose 
ages averaged twelve years. They played 
excellently. They were in tune and in 
time and the tone was very fair. 

Each year between 50 and 100 new 
children take up orchestral playing in 
Dayton’s elementary schools. And each 
year that same number join the high 
school units. 

After the children have entered high 
school, those who have followed the Ju- 
nior Orchestra have the privilege of com- 
peting for the Senior Orchestra. In the 
three or four Dayton high schools there 





are groups which rehearse better and 
more difficult music. The best of the 
youngsters are chosen for the Senior As- 
sociated Orchestra, which is heard fre- 
quently in Dayton’s public affairs. 

So much for the use of orchestra! mu- 
sic by the Dayton Board of Education. 


Work of the Public Welfare 
Committee 


Now enters the public welfare com- 
mittee of Dayton. <A board of leading 
citizens of the city, including Mrs. Tal- 
bott, of course, and Mr. Patterson, Harry 
Wilson Proctor, John A. Macmillan, have 
underwritten a Civic Orchestra. This 
organization is not in any sense consid- 
ered a symphonic body, is not intended 
to rival Boston’s, Cincinnati’s or Cleve- 
land’s orchestras. Under the baton of 
Mr. Fishman, an excellent musician, 
trained under one of the finest conduc- 
tors, the Civic Orchestra is the college 
for the junior and senior players. As 
far as I could tell, the Civic Orchestra 
played as well as some of the visiting 
symphony societies which invade Car- 
negie Hall regularly. But under any con- 
ditions, Fishman’s men and women give 
great pleasure to their constituency, and 
the concerts are well attended. 

Attendez: Inacity of under 200,000 

—a commercial city, if you please, to 
wit Dayton, Ohio, where cash registers 
and automobiles are the _ principal 
products manufactured, each year 
there are over 500 young people seri- 
ously engaged in the development of 
orchestral players. During the last 
ten years, easily 1000 boys and girls 
have been given sufficient skill to en- 
able them to play engagements any- 
where; but principally they have been 
inculeated with the love of orchestral 
playing and good music. 

How are orchestras to grow, unless 
there is groundwork all along the line in 
America—processes of planting the seed 
and encouraging the development slowly. 
gradually? 

How often have I listened to the dis- 
mal plaint of our famous conductors— 
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“But you haven’t enough players ac- 
quainted with the scores!” 


To Meet the Demand for Symphony 
Players 


Right now in New York City there is 
a very important organization known as 
the American Orchestral Society. Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman is the backer. Franklin 
Robinson js the general manager. Neigh- 
borhood orchestras are being formed in 
different neighborhoods throughout the 
metropolis and capable conductors are 
in charge. Practically on the basis of 
Dayton’s experiment, the new society is 
laying its plans, recruiting its members 
and appointing its sub-conductors. 

Only the other day the janitor of one 
of the school buildings where I hold the 
Evening Mail concerts asked me if I 
thought his little boy could gain some 
experience with the neighborhood orches- 
tra. I told him by all means to go ahead, 
and then he asked me a question which is 
not in point but proves how good things 
will become misunderstood. 

“Isn’t this Orchestral Society made to 
break the musicians’ strike—to prepare 
people to jump into their places?” 

I explained that it would take at least 
five years to prepare youngsters for the 
places, and perhaps by that time the 
strike would be over. 

Indeed, as I come to think of it, if 





Maurice Milmet 


Any one knowing present address or 
any information about above person 
will greatly oblige by communicating 
with his brother, 


WILLIAM J. MILMET, 


668 Main St., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 











FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 


servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a national reputation. 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Europe. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 


Address Box B, XX 
MUSICAL AMERICA 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


A well established school in New 
York City must be sold on or be- 
fore August Ist. Big field for 
good pianist and teacher. Ad- 
dress L. B., care of Musical Amer- 
ica. 











WANTED: A musician of high 
standing for Dean of large con- 
servatory. Applications for Piano 
Address 


and Voice considered. 
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With Helene Chadwick 
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Programs presented by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Soloists. 
Performance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 
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only in five years it. were possible for 
enough men to be recruited for orchestral 
positions, then, indeed, would we be on 
the road to the making of American sym- 
phony orchestras. 

The Dayton Evolutionary Orchestra 
Idea seems not only highly logical but 
the only true solution of our American 
orchestral problem. 

Take the matter of wood-wind alone! 
A gentleman of important musical ac- 
quaintance said that there are only four 
real clarinetists in America, and not 
more than three oboe players. 

Frank Damrosch some years ago tried 
to arouse interest in the wood-wind sec- 
tion by offering scholarships, but the 
plan fell down because the candidates 
had to have previous training up to a 
certain point. The difficulty is to get 
people started on the wood-wind in- 
struments. With Mrs. Harriman’s or- 
ganization and the Dayton people, as 
soon as anybody is ready, there are in- 
struments and teachers for raw begin- 
ners on flute, oboe, and clarinet. 

As in all other matters, the prophet 
is not without honor save in his own 
country. Outside of Patterson and a 
few others, the big men of Dayton did 
not know what was going on. When I 
addressed the Board of Trade and the 
Chamber of Commerce, I told them all 
about it. They opened their eyes and 
listened amazedly. 

The Dayton Idea should be given 
broadcast attention. It will do more to 
advertise and develop the good will and 
reputation of your city than anything 
you could desire? 

Dayton is not only a commercial com- 
munity. It is the most successful music- 
enterprising small city in America. 

Look what Bethlehem has done with its 
Bach Festivals. There is a real estate 
value in good music. 

Spread the Dayton Idea, say I. 





Move to Curb Fake 
Teachers of Singing 
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vocal teachers. The principal difficulty 
is that of working out a satisfactory 
system of examination. Some teachers 
believe that compulsory registration, 
rather than examinations, would be the 
wiser step. Others contend that the only 
practical course would be to establish a 
board of examining regents, comprised 
of men of sound musical experience who 
are above reproach. The method of 
examination presents a great difficulty, 
in the minds of many of those who have 
been consulted. At the request of 
MUSICAL AMERICA several voice teachers 
and persons interested in the establish- 
ment of a licensing system offered sug- 
gestions for solving this problem. Others 
whose opinions were sought were out of 
the city or unavailable during the week. 
Among those who discussed the situation 
were Walter L. Bogert, Frederick H. 
Haywood and Sergei Klibansky. Mrs. 
William Cowen, chairman of the audi- 
tions committee of the Lewisohn Stadium 
summer concerts, who also has in charge 
auditions of the Music Students League, 
discussed the problem from the point of 
view of the student. 

Mr. Bogert, who is a former president 
of the New York Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and of the National Association of 
Voice Teachers, advocated a plan put 
forward several years ago by John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
compelling every voice teacher to exhibit 
in his studio a sworn statement of his 
training, experience, and evidence of his 
achievements. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that the 
licensing plan must eventually resolve 
itself into a determination of the facts 
which Mr. Freund deemed necessary. 
Beyond that there is little that can be 
accomplished by a licensing board. It 
is too difficult to attempt standardization 
of method. The methods of singing 
teachers vary too widely. It is only 
honest and fair to the student who pays 
out good money that he should know 
what the teacher has to offer. Too many 
charlatans advertise this method or that 
method, and in reality know nothing 
about the one or the other. The whole 
plan should be worked out to eliminate 
fraud and false statement.” 

Mr. Bogert pointed out that an at- 
tempt was made in 1913 and 1914 by the 
New York State Music Teachers Associ- 
ation to secure legislation establishing 
examinations for vocal teachers before 
the State Board of Regents, and that 
this failed because the Legislature held 
that restrictions which the licensing of 
teachers would entail would amount to 





FESTIVAL PLANNED 
Choir to Begin Training in 


September—Organize 


Summer Concerts 


By Helen S. Fairbanks 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, June 26.—Columbus 
is assured of a spring festival next year 
at Memorial Hall under the auspices of 
the Women’s Association of Commerce. 
Early in September, Robert W. Roberts 
will begin training a chorus of 250 
voices. A modern opera and a standard 
oratorio have already been selected, and 
a quartet of nationally known singers 
will be engaged as soloists. An orches- 
tra of at least sixty-five musicians will 
be trained by Fred L. Neddermeyer, for 
the two days’ festival, and will perform 
the Beethoven Fifth Symphony and other 
noted works. One afternoon of the 
festival will be devoted to contests be- 
tween local singers, pianists and violin- 
ists. 

Mr. Neddermeyer, who has returned 
to Columbus lately from Detroit, has 
agreed to organize a band and give civic 
concerts during the summer in the recre- 
ation parks. 

The entertainment committee of the 
Columbus Country Club has planned a 


IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


series of Sunday evening musicales + 
this summer. The first of these wa, 
given on June 16 by the Opera Quarte; 
comprising Dorothy Stevens, soprany: 
Helen Hurst, contralto; Nason Oldhay 
tenor, and Robert Barr, baritone. dyj, 


Stainbrook accompanied. 


The State University of Ohio has «,. 
eral well-organized musical clubs ap, 
singing societies under the directi.n ¢; 
Karl Hoenig. During the year and ,; 
Commencement they give public concer: 
in and about Columbus. The cantar, 
“Bethany” was sung on June 11 by th 
Choral Union, consisting of members ,; 
the Men’s and Women’s Glee (yb: 
Edgar Vance, pupil of Cecil Fanning 
was the baritone soloist. « : 

Malissa Baye Watson appeared jy 
song recital on June 15 at Elks’ Haj 
assisted by Virginius Marucci, violinjs; 
Samuel Richards Gaines, her teacher 
accompanied her in a__ program 
which included arias from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Tosca,” old Italian 
songs, and numbers by Logan, Campbell. 
Tipton, Burleigh, Kramer, and “Ecstasy.” 
by Mr. Gaines. Mr. Marucci played sey 
eral solos. 


Rowland Dunham, teacher of theory 
and organ at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
gave an organ recital of works of the 
modern French school at First Congre. 
gational Church on the afternoon of 
June 11. 





infringement of personal liberty. Mr. 
Bogert believes that the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
organized several months ago by a score 
of New York teachers with Herbert 
Witherspoon at their head, can accom- 
plish much toward the elimination of 
charlatans by fixing an ethical standard 
to which all must conform. 


Believes Standardization Possible 


Mr. Haywood expressed the opinion 
that the proposed licensing is altogether 
practicable and necessary, stating that 
he believes it possible and advisable to 
create a standard of methods. As the 
best means of clearing up the situation, 
he advocated the establishment of music 
and voice study in the schools through- 
out the country. 

“Education is the fundamental solu- 
tion,” he said. “If a student knows any- 
thing about singing, it is difficult for him 
to be defrauded by the charlatan. The 
establishment of the music credit system 
in the public schools is the biggest step 
toward meeting the situation. Mr. 
Freund has done much valuable work in 
this field. 

“Tt does not seem impossible to me to 
standardize methods of teaching voice. 
These can be standardized just as piano 
teaching has been standardized. Knowl- 
edge and common sense is at the bottom 
of good teaching. Every man’s lungs 
are below his throat and his head on top 
of it and, physiologically, we are all vir- 
tually the same. I believe it is entirely 
possible to establish a licensing board.” 

Mr. Haywood also placed much hope 
in the aims of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. He believes 
that the effort of the organization to 
establish a standard of what is ethical 
and what is not, will lead to sound and 
tangible results. 

Mr. Klibansky, like many others who 
were consulted, believes the difficulty in 
the licensing system lies in the neces- 
sarily limited scope of the proposed ex- 
aminations. 

“You cannot judge a teacher on his 
methods, as long as they are within rea- 
son,” he said, “because they vary too 
much and are dependent upon too many 
considerations. It is possible to demand 
information concerning experience and 
results. If a successful pupil is used as 
an example of the teacher’s ability, 
credit should certainly be given to the 
teachers who preceded the one under ex- 
amination. The small-town teacher too 
often is left out. The whole plan will 
be exceedingly difficult to work out in 
any practical fashion. A man may have 
excellent theories and not be able to 
utilize them successfully. . The student is 
the sufferer then, no matter how honest 
or ethical the teacher may be.” 


Suggests Test by Auditions 


Mrs. Cowen’s experience with the or- 
ganization of New York music students 
has been extensive and she has been 
much impressed by facts that have come 
to her attention through her activities 
as head of the Stadium Series auditions 
committee. She believes there is a cry- 
ing need for establishing some sort of a 
licensing system. 

“T believe the teacher of voice should 


have no license until he can produce re. 
sults,” she said, “In the auditions of this 
year, hundreds of young vocal students 
have been given hearings. The actual 
number of artists among them has been 
surprisingly small, in the opinion of the 
committee. Most of them have excellent 
voices and many the natural equipment 
for becoming fine artists, but they have 
been led astray in their studies. It seems 
to me that there is but one practical 
system of examinations and that is by 
an audition committee. Let a committee 
of musicians be chosen which is above 
reproach, and then let the applicant for 
a license give a hearing of severa! of 
his pupils. All the talk and sworn state- 
ments in the world count for nothing un- 
less the teacher can ‘produce the goods.’ 
Such a plan would also provide hearings 
for little known teachers of merit. It 
is a crying shame that so many marvel- 
ous voices are lost through lack of mu- 
sicianship and proper training. No- 
where in the world is there such material 
as in America.” 








QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 
‘Maker of Singers” 


Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near 
by but lacking in carrying quality 
at a distance? 

Why many singers are unsuccessful? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin 
and squeaky ? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”’? 

The art of combining technique and in- 
terpretation ? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly’ - 

Why many voices last but a short time: 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice 
technic ? 


That it is possible to have a resonance 
which is not jammed, pinched °F 
forced? 


That diet affects the breath? 


That there is a science of deep breath 
taking and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or to° 
low ? 


Published by Harper Bros. 


For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If we look over the world at the gen- 
eral situation, we cannot help realizing 
how greatly music, drama, the arts, were 
affected not only during the war but 
since. Musical composition was almost 
suspended in most of the European coun- 
tries. For a time musical performances 
were given only intermittently, with re- 
duced forces. Then in many places, they 
ceased altogether. Since the war, the 
recovery has been only partial. 

As far as Russia is concerned, things 
appear to have gone from bad to worse. 
The writers, singers, composers, have sus- 
pended their activities, being forced to 
undertake the most menial work as part 
of the Communist régime. In Italy and 
France there has been some recovery, 
while things in England are just begin- 
ning to get a little better. We read, too, 
that Austria, long on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, is threatened with complete 
financial collapse, but in Germany, while 
industry is working at fever heat, the 
economic and financial situation is pretty 
desperate. : 

In England, the great middle and 


upper classes have been so hurt by the 
war that the social life is changed, with 
a fatal influence on the activities of mu- 
siclans and music teachers. France is 
spending more money for military pur- 
poses than she did before the war, but 
her musical and art activities are rapid- 
ly reviving. 

The statesmen in Europe seem still to 
be thinking, planning and acting on the 
old lines of political selfishness. 

With all this, however, there are two 
forces at work which are, to my thinking, 
of superior influence and importance to 
anything that most people read and 
know of. I would describe these forces 
as those of “expression” and “repres- 
sion.” 

In the world to-day, even in the Orient, 
India and Africa, there is a tremendous 
outburst on the part of the masses to 
express themselves, and whether that 
will mean an entire change in their in- 
lustrial, commercial and financial condi- 
tion, with the consequent effect upon 
music, drama and the arts, remains to be 
seen, 

The desire to express has also led, as 
we know, to a breaking down of the bar- 
riers of convention, even of morality. 
The famine in Russia has led to canni- 
dalism in some districts, horrible as that 
may be. In Berlin, the night life has 
Secome hideous and dangerous. 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, the war and our phenomenal pros- 
Perity have led to forms of repression 
Which may have momentous conse- 
quences. While we all rejoice that the 
saloon has been abolished by prohibition, 
there is no question that the extreme of 
the new law has brought about many 
Serious evils. As a nation, the mass of 
the people are fighting the law, as the 
Continuous arrests and seizures of alco- 
olic beverages tell us. Drug-taking has 
Unquestionably increased with all its 
deleterious and fatal consequences. 
Crime has not diminished except in cer- 
‘ain localities. Many of the old social 
restrictions have gone by the board. A 
‘oung lady no longer goes with a chaper- 
one, but protected, as she thinks, by 
Ceobed hair, shaved eyebrows, a cupid 


bow mouth and short skirts, she fox-trots, 
shimmys and toddles to the music of the 
jazz. 

How far this tendency to restriction 
in the effort to make us a moral people 
has gone, is seen not only in the propa- 
ganda put out by the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance, the apostles of the blue laws, but 
by their actions. It isn’t what they 
threaten to do but what they are doing. 
Only recently fourteen storekeepers were 
arrested in Brooklyn and fined for doing 
business on Sunday. This movement is 
to be nationwide. Dr. Bowlby, the na- 
tional secretary of the Alliance, states 
that the movement is for the sake of the 
employees who by Sunday labor are de- 
prived of their day of rest. 

It is, however, when the worthy doctor 
goes further and tells us what his pro- 
gram will be, announces that the organi- 
zation is well financed with a powerful 
lobby at Washington, that it is able to 
control the majority of representatives 
in Congress. As he says: “No Repre- 
sentative who cares to stay in Congress 
will dare to refuse to vote for our mea- 
sures.” 

According to the doctor, they are deter- 
mined to put breeches and skirts on some 
of the nude statuary in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and restrict admission to 
mature adults. They will also seek to 
eliminate the huge Sunday newspapers 
and establish a censorship over the stuff 
that gets into them on other days. The 
Jews will have to observe the Christian 
Sabbath. They propose not only to close 
all stores but even the pharmacies where 
soda, food and other drinks are served 
on Sundays. They aim at preventing 
any recreation in the way of music, if 
an entrance fee is charged on Sundays. 

When you say that these people cannot 
do what they intend, don’t forget that 
they put over the prohibition law as they 
did without consulting the mass of the 
people. Let us also remember that Dr. 
Bowlby and his organization have al- 
ready started a campaign for legislation 
at Albany against Sunday motion pic- 
tures, baseball and other commercialized 
sporting and amusement interests, in- 
cluding anything in the way of musical 
and dramatic performances. In their 
platform they state that the motion pic- 
ture industry is largely controlled by a 
group of Jews, who are the central forces 
of a conscienceless campaign to remove 
every law protecting Sunday from the 
statute books as a means of procuring 
legal sanction for their business on the 
Sabbath. 

At the very time I am writing, the 
United States Senate is in an uproar, ow- 
ing to the discovery that the most inhu- 
man procedures have taken place in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, where a 
solitary student of the Jewish race was 
concerned, and all this in a country in 
whose constitution it is recorded that 
there should be no prejudice on account 
of race, religion or previous condition of 
servitude. 

We have, therefore, as I said, two dis- 
tinct, powerful forces working in the 
world, one in the old autocratically ruled 
countries for the expression of liberty, 
even in its most radical form, regardless 
of everything, and, on the other hand, 
we have in this country, supposedly free, 
a nationwide movement which includes 
the Ku-Klux for the repression of the 
liberties of the people, even such as the 
majority hold, sacred. It is certainly a 
curious commentary on our human affairs 
that in the country to which the world 
has been looking for years as the home 
of the free, we should be tolerating or- 
ganizations whose object is the restric- 
tion of our personal life, our habits, our 
very belief, which must be made to con- 
form to their ideas of morality and to 
their faith. 


* * * 


If you say that I perhaps have drawn 
too lurid a picture of conditions abroad, 
especially in Berlin, let me tell you that 
only recently I was consulted by a young 
lady who proposed to go to Europe and 
intended to study in Paris and Berlin. 
She asked my advice and I told her, in 
the first place, that she would not find 
European conditions as they were before 
the war. She would see an entirely 
different Europe from what existed then. 
As for Berlin, I said, “Here is a cable- 
gram as late as June 13 from Berlin, 
which quotes the Tageblatt, the leading 
paper there, as follows: 

“Walk in the middle of the street and 
carry a ‘gas pistol’ or a blank cartridge 
gun if you are among the women who 
are compelled to be out late at night.” 

The advice is in answer to many com- 
plaints of molestation and robbery of 
women on the streets. The Tageblatt 
says further that it is regrettable that 
the old-time chivalry towards women is 
dying out. It also advises the women 


that carrying a revolver is often more 
dangerous than a human foe. It points 
out that the new gas pistols, whose gas 
cartridges stupefy and knock senseless 
but do not kill, are the right kind of 
weapons for women to use to protect 
themselves against a robber or insulting 
molestor, 

As, since I gave this advice, I under- 
stand the young lady has sailed and 
without a chaperone, by the bye, or any 
protector, she has evidently decided that 
she is equal to the occasion, even if she 
has to buy a gas pistol or blank cartridge 


gun. 
ok ok ok 


Every year for some time past, it has 
been the habit of the fine band under the 
conductorship of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, who gives those excellent concerts 
under the auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity during the summer, to start the sea- 
son in the plaza before the City Hall as 
a compliment to Mayor Hylan for the in- 
terest he has taken in music for the 
people. After the concert it has been the 
custom of Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer to give a luncheon or dinner at 
the Waldorf in honor of the Mayor, to 
which some hundred guests, men and 
women prominent in the musical, politi- 
eal and financial world, as well as 
officials, were invited. 

This action on the part of the Chamber- 
lain is but one of the many since he was 
picked out by the Mayor some years ago 
to look after the music for the people in 
the parks, a duty which he has per- 
formed to general satisfaction. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that, although 
Mr. Berolzheimer is a very wealthy man, 
he has expended large sums of which 
with becoming modesty he has never said 
a word. 

On Tuesday, June 13, the usual annual 
concert in front of the City Hall was 
given, at which the Mayor was present. 
That evening, Chamberlain Berolzhemer 
gave a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
At this dinner, the Mayor made particu- 
lar reference to the proposed music and 
art center which is to be erected in the 
vicinity of Seventh Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street. 

In the course of his address, the Mayor 
said that now and then he had been re- 
ferred to as a public official who lacked 
culture and particularly scientific cul- 
ture. This remark has been made for 
the most part by those who have had 
ample opportunity, both in leisure and 
money, to acquire culture. However, he 
thought that it would not be denied that 
during his administration the first genu- 
ine move was made to advance the cul- 
tural life of the city through the creation 
of a vast music and art center. 

The Mayor then characterized Cham- 
berlain Berolzheimer as one of the lead- 
ing spirits in the move to erect the huge 
art temple as something of a war memo- 
rial. New York, he added, needs par- 
ticularly a great music center where 
aspiring young artists may receive the 
training and encouragement which are 
theirs by right. 

As your editor was concerned some 
time ago in directing Mr. Hylan’s atten- 
tion, before his first election to the 
mayoralty, to the great good he might 
accomplish if he took an interest in 
musie and art for the masses, it may be 
well for me to point out that Mayor 
Hylan has done more in the way of cul- 
ture for the people of New York, and 
particularly in the way of promoting the 
best music for the people, than all his 
predecessors put together. In fact, his 
immediate predecessor, the late Mayor 
Mitchel, with the assistance of his Comp- 
troller Prendergast, had reduced the mis- 
erable apportionment of $60,000 a year 
for music for the people in the parks to 
the mean sum of less than $16,000. 
Through Mayor Hylan’s influence, the 
original sum was restored. 

This attitude on the part of the late 
Mayor Mitchel was nothing extraordi- 
nary. It was simply in line with the 
action of many of his predecessors who 
had no use for music, musicians, artists, 
sculptors, painters. They meant nothing 
politically. 

Now, then, if Mayor Hylan has done 
this, if during his administration it can 
be truthfully said that the great step in 
cultural advance has been made, why not 
give the man credit for it? Why, because 
of political antagonisms, jealousies, sneer 
at him and ridicule him for everything 
he does? Oppose a man politically if 
vou will. criticise his actions if you will, 
but while you are at it, be just and tell 
the truth. 

That the Mayor is to-day more popular 
than he was when he went into office was 
shown by the great majority given him 


at the last election, and if those who 


abuse him will only continue at the game, 
he will probably be re-elected, if he 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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A Devotee of the Old Masters and an 
Apostle of the Moderns, Ernest Bloch, 
the Swiss Composer, Impresses Viafora as 
Being Mainly Music. Mr. Bloch Has 
Shown Great Executive Ability in Build- 
ing Up in Cleveland in the Last Two 
Years One of the Leading Conservatories 
of This Country. Several of His Major 
Works Were Played in European Centers 
During the Winter Season 





wants to be, by a still greater majority 
than ever, and the musicians and music- 
lovers will help pile it up. 

+ * * 


There are good people to whom any 
connection with Tammany, or any refer- 
ence to Tammany, or a Tammany-asso- 
ciated mayor, induces a tendency to foam 
at the mouth. They cannot understand 
how a great city like New York can put 
such a man as Hylan at the head. My 
friends, New York is not what it was. 
It has changed in its character. You 
have not only the women voting but you 
have great masses of the common people 
including three millions and a half of 
foreign birth or descent. 

The old régime, as I have told you 
again and again, has passed. It is the 
man in the street and of the street who 
rules to-day, and that is why you have 
Hylan in New York, Curley in Boston 
and Thompson in Chicago. They repre- 
sent the popular will. Decry it, fight it, 
but it is there. And men like Hylan, 
whatever may have been their faults of 
omission, or commission, are doing more 
in the way of defending and advancing 
the rights of the people than all their 
predecessors, especially the late Mayor 
Mitchel, who forgot the people in his 
sedulous cultivation of the Vanderbilts 
and other multi-millionaires. 

They are those who are afraid of what 
they are pleased to call “the mob.” I 
don’t know the mob. I only know people 
of all classes, of all races, of all faiths, 
who are working honestly for their daily 
bread, and in saying this, I believe I am 
a better American, writing more in the 
spirit of the Constitution than those who 
believe that laws should be made and in- 
terpreted for the educated, cultured few. 

If we must honor men or women, let 
us honor not alone those who advance 
the career of individuals of talent but 
those who lift up the great inert mass 
but an inch, and particularly let us honor 
those who infuse something of grace, 
something of beauty, and, above all, 
something of happines into the often 
drab lives of the mass. 

If Mayor Hylan succeeds in establish- 
ing during his administration, a People’s 
Temple of Music. Drama and the Arts, 
as a war memorial, where our best young 
talent can get a chance, his name will go 
down in history while those of his pre- 
decessors, including that of the dear 
Mayor Strong. who fought the movement 
for equal nay for equal work for the 
teachers, will long have been forgotten. 

* * oS 

Jeritza, the Austrian prima donna, 
who came to us and made such an ex- 
traordinary success, has been having a 
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variety of experiences in Austria. First 
she was delighted with the approval of 
Otto H. Kahn, who was over there with 
Gatti, after her performance of Salome 
in the Vienna Opera House. Then she 
was publicly abused because she gave 
100,000 crowns—about twelve dollars in 
our money—for the benefit of the poor 
musicians in Vienna, which caused cer- 
tain organizations to remind her that 
some of her own relatives had been the 
recipients of public charity in Vienna 
while she was coining a fortune in 
America. 

But whatever annoyance this may 
have caused her was no doubt later re- 
moved when Herr Dumba, former Am- 
bassador to the United States, and Presi- 
dent of the Austrian League of Nations 
Society, who is now in Vienna, elected 
her an honorary member. In a letter 
addressed to her, he said: 

“You have done more for Austria in 
America by your wonderful voice, 
beauty and art than all the diplomatists, 
politicians and delegates who proclaim 
loudly the distress of our poor country. 
You have succeeded in moving hearts, in 
rousing sympathy and love for our home- 
land— a sympathy which is sure to bear 
fruit.” 

Between it all, Madame is evidently 
having what may be called a gay and 


halcyon time. 
’ + 


Some of your readers no doubt remem- 
ber Fritz Scheel, a fine musician and first 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
It seems that Scheel had a daughter, 
Mrs. Ray, now living in Berlin, who is in 
great distress, particularly because she 
is unable to secure even a slight revenue 
from a private property of hers in Phila- 
delphia, she being regarded, on account 
of the war, as an alien. 

Seems sad that the daughter of a man 
who did so much for music in Philadel- 
phia should be in such a pitiful strait. 

Scheel was born in Lubeck, Germany, 
in 1852. The year of ’93 found him 
conducting concerts at the World’s Fair, 
San Francisco. From California he 
came to Philadelphia, where he was en- 
gaged as leader of the band at Woodside 
Park. At that time, plans were under 
way for the formation of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and music lovers who 
knew of Scheel’s worth recommended him 
in 1900 for the honored position of first 
conductor, which he held till his death in 
1907. He was also conductor of the 
Orpheus Club and the Eurydice Chorus, 
in the city of brotherly love. 

_ Surely some of the many public-spir- 
ited, philanthropic peovle in Philadelphia 
who can recall this fine musician and his 
work should take action. 

a a Ok 


It did not surprise me to learn that 
John McCormack has decided to postpone 
for at least six months his American tour 
which was to have begun in New York 
early in October. McCormack is now in 
his beautiful country home near London. 
It is his intention to rest quietly there 
and in Ireland and then proceed to 
southern France to avoid the cold 
weather. 

Charles Wagner, his American mana- 
ger, tells us that there is no threatened 
impairment of the voice of Mr. McCor- 
mack, but he desires to have a good rest 
before resuming his concert activities. 

When I used to read of McCormack’s 
concert tours, I wondered how long he 
would stand the strain. Few people who 
attend a concert of the artist who travels 
about the country have any idea of the 
tremendous effort required to keep up. 
What with travel, changing from hote! 
to hotel, from one day to another, differ- 
ent food, often unsatisfactory, loss of 
sleep on trains, constant exposure to dif- 
ferent temperatures, which particularly 
affect tenors, as we know, it’s no easy 
job. To do this year after year, year 
after year, never disappointing your 
audience, as McCormack never did, ex- 
cepting he was on his back, is bound to 
lead to a breakdown when nature says: 
“Here, stop! Take a rest.” And if 
there should be need of an operation, or 
a sickness intervene, it is simply nature’s 
signal that a rest is imperative. 

So we will all hope that John, who cer- 
tainly has earned his rest, may come 
back to us, if not on schedule time, later 
on, and again rejoice us with his fine 
artistic singing and his readiness to 
work for any charity or public purpose 
that appeals to him. 

* 


* *~ 





Good news! 

Mme. Gina Viafora, the distinguished 
artist and teacher of bel canto, and her 
talented husband, the cartoonist, Gianni, 
have been in receipt of radiograms from 
Europe announcing the safe arrival 
there of Beniamino Gigli, the Metropoli- 
tan tenor, who made such wonderful 
progress last season. Gigli, on account 
of a rheumatic attack, as you know, 
was forced to cancel some of his later 
concert engagements at the close of last 
season, but it seems that from the very 
day he put foot on the steamer, he began 
to recover, so that when he reached 
Naples he was almost entirely cured. On 
his arrival he was received with enthusi- 
asm and soon after he was decorated by 
a representative of the King of Italy 
and made a “Commendatore” in recogni- 
tion of his great service to the cause of 
music and Italian art. 


aK * * 


For centuries the Welsh have cele- 
brated their Eisteddfod, or annual musi- 
cal festival. This worthy custom the 
Welsh in this country have followed so 
that every year in the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s, they .have 
given a music festival in Utica, N. Y. 


I believe that these festivals go back in 
this country for half a century. The 
next festival is to take place as usual in 
Utica, at the same time, and will be 
characterized by a very important de- 
parture from the old custom, which was 
to offer prizes for the various Welsh 
choral bodies and also for some of the 
Welsh soloists. This year, the prizes are 
to be the largest ever offered and the 
competition is to be open to all choruses, 
choirs or soloists of the United States, 
not merely to the Welsh as before. 

A capital prize of $1,000 with addi- 
tional prizes of $500, $300 and $150 are 
to be given to the male chorus not less 
than fifty in number. Similar prizes are 
to be given to mixed choruses of not less 
than sixty in number. Prizes are also 
offered to church choirs from sixteen to 
thirty in number, for ladies’ choirs not 
under thirty in number, for a children’s 
choir, not under twenty in number and 
under sixteen years of age, for a chil- 
dren’s action song, from twelve to six- 
teen in number and not over sixteen 
years of age. Then there are prizes for 
trios, duets for sopranos, contraltos, 
tenors, basses and baritones, for instru- 
mental trios, for piano solos by children 
under twelve years of age. There are 
competitions on any wind instruments 
for those under eighteen years of age, 


for violin solos and for amateur orches- 
tras from twelve to eighteen in number. 
Conditions can be obtained from John O. 
Thomas, the Federal Building, Utica, 
N. Y, 

Now here we have a very distinct ad- 
vance and also very emphatic evidence of 
the great progress that is being made in 
interest in music in this country. The 
throwing open of these contests to all— 
irrespective of nationality—is also an- 
other step in the general tendency 
towards Americanization of our foreign 
born or foreign descended citizens. Utica 
should be proud that the Eisteddfods are 
held there. 

Utica, you know, is the great feeding 
point for the Adirondack region, to which 
tens of thousands of people repair for 
their summer recreation. It is a very 
progressive as well as wealthy city, con- 
tains a great many enterprising business 
men. The Masons, the Elks and all such 
organizations are strong there and very 
public-spirited. The holding of the 
Eisteddfods alone lifts Utica out of the 
class of all similar cities, similar in popu- 
lation and wealth and places it on a 
pedestal of its own. 

It is to be hoped that particularly the 
business men of Utica will appreciate 
what music can do for them not merely 
in attracting a good many people when 
the celebrations are held but in putting 
their town on the musical and cultural 
map of the United States as a beacon to 
light the way to others. As for the ad- 
vertising value to a town of some great 
musical festival, no end of instances 
could be given. 

But for the Boston Symphony, Boston 
would not be a city but a state of mind. 
Then think what the Chicago Symphony 
has done for Chicago. Look how Cleve- 
land is going ahead because of its or- 
chestra and its other efforts in the way 
of culture. 

Look at Minneapolis. Why, when they 
first wanted to send their orchesra on 
tour, it was a very serious problem how 
to get the money together. But after the 
first tour through the Middle West, the 
orchestra had started such a boom, such 
publicity for Minneapolis, that ever after 
there was competition among the rich 
men there as to who should be the first 
to put up for the trip and who should 
give the largest sums, for they found out 
that when that orchestra was on tour, 
the press in each city was full of its com- 
ing, full of its doings when it came and 
often for days and even weeks later 
spoke of it. The towns they visited 
were placarded with the announcements 
of the orchestra, so that it did not take 


aay 


very much arithmetic to figure out tha; 
the hundred thousand dollars spent oy 
that orchestra had produced in pure aq_ 
vertising of Minneapolis millions jp 


value. 
* oa 


You remember that when Gatti pro. 
duced Catalani’s “La Wally” at the Met. 
ropolitan, it did not get much of a ye. 
ception—in fact it was voted a failure. 
So we were all pretty well astonished ty 
hear of the triumphant reception it re. 
ceived at the Scala under Toscanini’; 
revival, but we learn now that much of 
the success was due to a young Irish 
singer, Margaret Burke Sheridan—}js. 
toric name—who seems to have taken the 
Italians by storm. She was recalled again 
and again. You know the Italians are 
not particularly well disposed to for- 
eigners, especially the Englfsh, Irish ory 
Americans, but they do know a gpreat 
talent when they hear it and see it. So 
their indorsement of la Sheridan is im- 
portant and momentous. 

Another young girl has recently made 
a great success in Vincenza, Italy— 
Marina Campanari, the daughter of Giu- 
seppe Campanari of New York. The 
young lady appeared as Gilda in Verdi's 
“Rigoletto.” Arturo Vigna, well remem- 
bered here, conducted when Miss Cam- 
panari made her successful début. 


Old timers remember Campanari when 
he was a leading baritone of the Metro- 
politan Company at the time Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau were the managers. 
Campanari was always regarded as an 
artist of the highest distinction. He is 
another of those noted artists who have 
done so much to give us of the best and 
to make the idea ridiculous that you have 
to go to Europe for atmosphere and a 
musical education. 

* x * 


The other day two men broke into a 
store in Wilmington, Del., and stole a 
saxophone and a cornet. Detected, they 
were chased ten blocks by the police. 
One man disappeared and the other, with 
the loot, jumped into the Christiana 
River. A rope was thrown him, but he 
would not grasp it. His body was re- 
covered, with the cornet and saxophone 
tightly clutched in his hand. 

Would you call this a case of devotion 


to art, asks your 





Pittsburgh and Cleveland Singers Win 
Choral Honors in Youngstown Contests 


TULLE Re 


OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, June 24.— 

The Pittsburgh Choral Union, con- 
ducted by David George, and the Cleve- 
land Male Choir, conducted by Charles 
Dawes, carried off chief honors at the 
Youngstown Eisteddfod on June 10. The 
first won the choral prize of $250 from 
seven other competing choirs, and Cleve- 
land won the $500 prize for male choirs, 
as the best of eight organizations, repre- 
senting Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New 
Castle, Akron, Niles and Youngstown. 
“Worthy is the Lamb” was sung by the 
Pittsburgh Choir, and in the other con- 
test the composition was De Rillé’s “Mar- 
tyrs of the Arena.” 

Robert Johns, Pittsburgh, won the 
baritone prize of $30, for which there 
were fifty-two contestants. He and 
George Thomas, Pittsburgh, won the 
tenor and baritone prize of $20, and Mr. 
Thomas also won the tenor solo prize ot 
$20. Elizabeth Lloyd, Pittsburgh, took 
the soprano solo prize of $20, and to- 
gether with Mary Austraw, won the so- 
prano and contralto duet prize of $30. 
Nellie Gretton, Pittsburgh, won the con- 
tralto solo award of $20. 

The children’s chorus prize of $50 was 
won by a New Castle chorus under the 
leadership of Mrs. Carl E. Turner. John 
Hopkins, Granite City, Ill., was awarded 
the $5 prize for an essay in Welsh on 
“Disarmament.” The bardic chair offered 
as a prize for an ode in Welsh was pre- 
sented to John F. Davis, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

David Jenkins of Scranton was the ad- 
judicator, and congratulated the Youngs- 
town committee, of which W. T. Gwyer 
was chairman, upon the manner in which 
every detail of the large program had 
been planned and carried out with clock- 
work precision. Not a moment was 
lost in the afternoon or evening session, 
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or during the morning elimination con- 
tests. 

The Park Theater was not large 
enough to accommodate all who tried to 
gain admittance to the two public ses- 
sions. Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary 
of State, and James E. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, being detained in Washington 
upon urgent business, ‘were unable to »e 
present, and letters expressing their sin- 
cere regret and deep interest were read. 
In their absence Dr. John D. Reese of 
Youngstown was the presiding officer. 

WALTER E. KOONS. 





Caroline Stratton Curtiss Weds 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Caroline Stratton Curtiss, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Delevan 
Curtiss, to Arthur Franice Wieners. The 
wedding took place on May 24 in San 
Francisco, where the couple will make 
their home. Miss Curtiss is well-known 
as a concert soprano. 





Fine Arts Club of Waterloo, Iowa, to 
Have New Home 


WATERLOO, IOWA, June 26.—The Fine 
Arts Club, which is a branch of the 
Woman’s Club of Waterloo, will soon be 
able to hold its musical programs in a 
large, fine clubhouse, which is being pur- 
chased. The home is a large colonial 
house and spacious grounds with many 


old native trees, shrubs and a well-kept 
terraced lawn. There will be an audi- 
torium with a fully equipped stage, and 
public recitals and plays by the Drama 
League will be given here. Both indoor 


and outdoor events can be admirably con- 
ducted in this large home and its fine 
grounds. 


BELLE CALDWELL. 


Robert Murray Shares Tacoma Program 
With Charles Wakefield Cadman 


TACOMA, WASH., June 23.—Robert 
Murray, boy soprano, and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, the composer, were pre- 
sented in a joint recital here on June 1Y. 
The event marked the re-appearance 10 
his home city of the youthful singer after 
two years of study in New York. An 
overflow audience attended, with 500 per- 
sons on the stage, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. Emi: Polak was the 
accompanist. 


San Diego High School Choir Sings in 
Balboa Park 


San DiEGo, CAL., June 24.—It is esti- 
mated that 5000 persons gathered on th 
afternoon of June 11 at the Spreckels 
Organ Pavilion, Balboa Park, for th 
annual choral concert of the San Diego 
High School under the leadership of W. 
F. Reyer. The chorus of about 2 
voices sang with spirit, and attacks and 
releases, as well as phrasing, were ac- 
mirable. Glees were sung by the Boys 
and Girls’ Clubs, with Evelyn Cosmat 
and Carl Ackerman as soloists. Vernon 
Bushway, tenor, also sang a solo. Th 
program included Beethoven’s “Tht 
Heavens Resound,” Moore’s “Bende- 
meer’s Stream,” Herbert’s “Gipsy Love 
Song,” Verdi’s “Battle Hymn,” “A! 
Through the Night” and rE — 


Oklahoma Schoolgirl Wins Prize for 
Orchestral Work 


OKLAHOMA City, June 24.—Mar)Jor' 
Watkins, a girl member of the Hig’ 
School Orchestra, received the pri 
offered by the Central High School Mus! 
Club for the best original orchestra! 
composition. Her composition, “La Ba'- 
lerina,” was presented by the orchestr4 
at the final assembly of the year. 
Raupe won second place with his comp 
sition “Conquering Cardinals,” arrange’ 
for band. C. M. COLe. 
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~ Through the Singing Class to a Musical Heritage 


How Anne McDonough Has Brought the Benefits of Song to Thousands by Giving Lessons in Sight-Reading and Developing the 
Philadelphia Choral Union—Would Carry Her Methods to Other Communities and Open the Door to National Music 
Appreciation by Providing, for the People, Training in the Fundamentals of Choral Singing 
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Philadelphia, June 24. 


ORE than 6000 persons have been . 


assisted to realize the possibilities 
of music through the almost unaided 
efforts of Anne McDonough, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Choral Union and teach- 
er of the public sight-singing classes 
of that city. What this has meant to 
the persons who have had this instruc- 
tion, in pleasure to themselves and in the 
giving of pleasure to others, can scarcely 
be estimated. 

Miss McDonough’s own theory of this 
work is that it should not be a perma- 
nent thing. By its very nature, the 
Choral Union is not a body which stays 
organized sufficiently long to do elabor- 
ate choral work, either with or without 
orchestral accompaniment. The mem- 
bers of the organization are all first 
members of the sight-singing classes, 
where they learn to read notes and get 
the first elements of choral work. Then, 
when these courses are completed, they 
become members of the Choral Union. 
But from this body, they join other sing- 
ing organizations which are equipped to 
do more elaborate work and when they 
do enter these organizations, they are 
singers competent of being valuable ad- 
ditions to the forces. 

For more than fifteen years Miss Mc- 
Donough has liberally given of her time 
and effort to maintain the high standard 
of the Choral Union and the sight-sing- 
ing classes which she had in mind et 
their inception. She now feels that her 
work in Philadelphia is done and is 
thinking of taking up the same line of 
endeavor elsewhere. Her idea is to do 
organizing work, to establish such 
classes, get them well under way 
and then move to some other city which 
is in need of similar work. If she per- 
sists in her determination to leave Phila- 
delphia, this city will suffer a loss, and 
some other city will gain an instructor 
who has demonstrated high ability. 

The training of singers competent to 
take their places among the great choral 
organizations of the country is a difficult 
and generally thankless, but very neces- 
sary task, if the standard of the singing 


of this country is to be kept at a high 
level. It is impossible for the directors 
of the larger choruses to undertake this 
themselves and at the same time keep up 
the training of the choruses to present 
the more important works sufficiently 
well to pass muster at a public perform- 
ance. The preliminary work must 
therefore be done by someone else. 

The Philadelphia Choral Union was 
organized in 1906 to provide the oppor- 
tunity for members of the sight-singing 
classes to apply their ability to read 
music to the study of oratorio. It was 
incorporated as the People’s Choral 
Union three years later. 

Until the masses of the people have 
had fundamental training in choral 
singing, the United States will not be a 
musical nation. To provide this train- 
ing is the objective in the organization 
of public sight-singing classes in every 
community all over the country and 
when it is fully carried out, the United 
States will take its rightful place as one 
of the greatest musical nations of the 
earth. 

Adult classes are valuable in estab- 
lishing an intelligent interest and under- 
standing of school music methods, 
through personal experience. They make 
for co-operation between the school and 
the home. Miss McDonough attaches 
great importance to these singing classe» 
for adults, as a means of guiding the 
musical taste of the community. Being 
much less complex than a chorus, they 
reach a much larger number of persons 
and hence by force of numbers, they 
encourage the more timid, one of the 
first essentials in the teaching of a class 
in music.. They are productive of more 
and larger volunteer choirs and also en- 
courage one of the most important of 
all musical things, the formation of 
small home singing groups for part sing- 
ing. They also carry the additional ben- 
efit of stimulating music appreciation, 
which in turn makes for increased audi- 
ences at worthwhile concerts; and best 
of all, it brings together groups of people 
in a friendly, harmonious spirit which 
is good for community interests. 
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All these advantages Philadelphia has 
had for years in the work of the sight- 
singing classes and in the Choral Union. 

The financial element is one which 
must enter into all enterprises, no mat- 
ter what the artistic goal may be and one 
of the principal things about such organi- 
zations as those which Miss McDonough 
has brought to such full fruition in 
Philadelphia, is that it does not require 
a large sum to carry them on. As a 
matter of fact, a very small fee—ten 
cents a lesson—pays all the expenses of 
the organizations and makes them self- 
supporting, as in the end every such 
project must be if it is to be conspicuous- 
ly successful. 

Suburban choruses have been trained 
by Miss McDonough at North Wales and 
at Ardmore, two smaller communities 
near Philadelphia. These organizations 
unite with the Philadelphia Choral 
Union in concerts in Philadelphia. 

The sight-singing classes of Philadel- 
phia are considerably older than the 
Choral Union, as they are now in their 
twenty-second year. For this reason 
they long since ceased to be an experi- 
ment and their permanency is now and 
has been for years assured. ‘These 
classes,” said Miss McDonough, “are 
conducted for the purpose of bringing 
music home to the people of the city in 
the form in which most persons can take 
a practical part. This form is in part 
singing, either in quartet or chorus.” 

The membership is made up of men 
and women more than eighteen years of 
age. 

The lessons are given without the use 
of the piano and whatever choral music 
it is possible to sing without accompani- 
ment is used. This method of instruc- 
tion is followed in order to train the ear 
and to develop the sense of pitch. In 
this way a foundation is laid for a mu- 
sical structure which may be later built 
to whatever height the talent of th: 
pupil makes possible. 

“But, even if we went no further than 
this,” Miss McDonough observes, “and 
gave only the bare fundamentals of ihe 
art of music, it would be well worth 
while for the pupil, for the knowledge 
which he thus obtains, opens to him the 
door of all musical literature and at 
least makes him an intelligent and dis- 
criminating listener. This, carried to its 
logical conclusion, will in time, create an 
immense audience which will understand 
and appreciate the best in music. The 
audiences to-day at the best musical per- 
formances represent only about two per 


Photo by F. Paul Menzer 
Anne McDonough, Conductor of the Philadelphia Choral Union, and a Group of Members of That Organization Assembled for a Recent Concert Performance 


cent of the population and unless we 
train a bigger one, it will remain two per 
cent indefinitely.” 


The sight-singing classes are conducted 
in two series, one of which is formed in 
the early fall and the other about mid- 
winter or in the early part of the new 
year. The classes are nearly always 
filled when the work begins in the fall, 
but as it grows harder and the pupils 
realize that there is some work to be 
done, a few drop out. By the fifteenth 
lesson, however, the class is at rock bot- 
tom and those who remain that long 
nearly always finish the season. 


The number of men who are eager to 
learn something of singing is surpris- 
ingly large. During the war, as was to 
be expected, the number of men de- 
creased, so many being away or engaged 
in strenuous war work, but with the 
return of peace they nearly all came 
back and restored the balance of voices 
which has always been a feature of the 
work of the Choral Union. 

Miss McDonough’s plan in Philadel- 
phia provides that those students who 
have finished the first year’s course in 
the sight-singing classes and therefore 
know how to read music and sing at 
least fairly well, are prepared to enter 
the Choral Union for more advanced 
singing and serious study of the larger 
works. Membership in the Choral Union 
is conditional upon at least one term in 
sight-singing, although not necessarily 
in the classes conducted by Miss Mce- 
Donough. 

The Choral Union gives at least two 
concerts each year, and presents works 
of notable musical importance. 

Miss MecDonough’s training and expe- 
rience fits her admirably for her work. 
She studied sight-singing with John Zo- 
banaky in the first class organized by 
him in Philadelphia and later assisted 
him in organizing and training the first 
public classes, She was a pupil in sing- 
ing of Nellie Jarvis Davis, Alice H. 
Groff and A. A. Pattou of New York and 
Paris. Her interest in choral singing 
began with her membership in the Ce- 
cilian Chorus under the leadership of the 
late Michael H. Cross. She took up the 
leadership of the sight-singing classes 
when it was relinquished by Mr. Zo- 
banaky because of his failing health. 
Since that time she has extended the 
work wonderfully and made it one of the 
dominant features in the tremendous 
musical strides which Philadelphia has 
made in the last twenty years. C. R. 
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Mawes” Reveals New Stravinsky to Part 


GUUNATHAEAANNA AANA ANA TEA NAAN aT 


ARIS, June 17.—A new penne 

was revealed in the premiére at the 
Opéra of his latest work, “Mavra,” a 
fragile opéra comique, presented by- the 
Diaghileff Ballet on a program which 
included the composer’s “Sacre du 
Printemps” and “Petrouchka.” The new 
work is scored for a small orchestra and 
marks a return in method to the earlier 
Stravinsky, the composer who preceded 
even “Petrouchka.” Although the revela- 
tion dismayed certain of his admirers, it 
is altogether possible that the whole 
score was done as a bit of satire and not 


seriously at all. The roles call for 
coloratura singing and the scoring is full 
of melodic themes and phrases which 
might well be only delicate gibes at the 
academic composer. ‘“Mavra” is an 
amusing piece, based on a tale of Push- 
kin, and was heartily applauded al- 
though many of the audience were not 
sure what it was all about. Sloboskaya, 
Sadoven, Rosovska and Belina gave deli- 
cate and humorous performances in the 
four réles. The setting was modern and 
extreme, designed in a fashion which 
already is becoming passé in the rush 
after novelty here. In “Petrouchka,” 
Nijinska was acclaimed for her superb 
dancing. 

At the Opéra, Robert Lassalle, tenor; 
Jean Bourdon, baritone, and Odette 
Talazac, soprano, recently took part in 
an unusually good musical program 
given for the benefit of the Chemin des 
Dames villages. At the Opéra Comique, 
in honor of the centenary of Edouard 
Lalo, a gala performance of “Le Roi 
d’Ys” was given with Marthe Chenal 
and André Vally in the cast. Rogatchew- 
ski, a new Russian tenor, made an im- 
pressive début recently in the same house 
as Mario in “Tosca” with Vanni-Marcoux 
giving his excellent characterization of 
Scarpia. 

In the field of new music, a Quartet 
by Jean Cras and a Quintet for Strings 
and Piano by Robert Casadesus created 
much interest and admiration at the 
latest concert of the Société Indépendante 
Musicale. Casadesus, who is one of the 
best of the younger pianists and himself 
played the piano part in his Quintet, has 
written into it much beauty and color, 
marked by a rhythmic élan and respect 
for classic form. The Cras Quartet is 
especially fertile in ideas and skilfully 
scored. At the same concert a new 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by Piriou 
was played by Lucien Bellanger and 
Lermyte, and Variations on a Tango 
Theme for piano, a delicate work of much 
charm, was performed by Marie- 
Antoinette Pradier. Interesting melodies 
by Léo Sachs and Marcel Lizotte were 
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New Works by Moderns for 
Paris Opéra Comique 


ARIS, June 17.—The younger 

composers with marked modern 
tendencies are well represented in 
the list of novelties announced for 
the Opéra Comique during the com- 
ing season. Darius Milhaud heads 
the list with his “Brébis Egarée,” 
written to verse of Francis James. 
The announcements also include 
“Polyphéme” by Jean Cras with a 
libretto by Albert Samain; “Le 
Hulla,” a fantastic Persian opera 
by Marcel Samuel Rousseau, with 
a libretto by André Riviore and 
“Saint Odile,” a musical legend in 
three acts by Marcel Bertrand. 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schichi” and 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “Nausicaa” will 
be performed on a single bill for 
the first time at the Opéra Comique. 
The new lighter works include Al- 
bert Roussel’s ballet “Festin de 
lV’Araignée,” much acclaimed in 
concert during the past season; a 
one-act opera by Max d’Ollone on 
verse of Verlaine called “Les Uns 
et les Autres”; a two-act opera 
by Fourdrain, called “La Griffe”; 
Hillemacher’s one-act “Fra An- 
gelico” and Florent Schmitt’s new 
ballet “Le Petit Elfe Ferme 1’Oeil.” 





UE VOVULUUO ELDEST 
sung by Louise Barthé, a soprano with a 
fresh voice of delightful quality. 

Several works new this season were 
included in the final program of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra given under the 
baton of André Caplet, recently ap- 
pointed assistant to Rhené-Baton. Among 
them were the conductor’s own melodies, 
“Songe” and “Forét,” extracts from the 
“Inscriptions Champétres. ” Julia Nessy, 
Mme. Romanitza and Panzera were the 
soloists, and sang the difficult music with 
distinction. 

The latest concert of the Revue Musi- 
cale was devoted entirely to the com- 
positions of Carol Szymanowski. The 
composer played several of his own 
works with Paul Kochanski, violinist. 
Of these a mythological group, including 
“The Fountain of Arethusa,” ‘“Nar- 
cissus,” “Dryad” and “Pan” were ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. Robert Casa- 
desus played Twelve Etudes for Piano 
and Mme. Szymanowska sang with style 
a group of archaic Polish songs and sev- 
eral Oriental Melodies. 


Among the many pianists, Harold 
Bauer continues to attract the most 
favorable comment in his recital series. 
At his latest performance he played 
Schubert, Mozart, Chopin, Brahms,- 
Ravel and Debussy with equally dis- 
tributed skill and distinction. Renata 
Borgatti, one of the best of the women 
pianists heard this season, included 
Goossens’ “Kaleidoscope” and Scriabine’s 
Fifth Sonata in her latest program. 
Jane de Hulster played a Mozart con- 
certo in the program she gave jointly 
with Robert Soetens, violinist, and the 
Colonne Orchestra under the baton of 
Gabriel Pierné. Suzie Welty, another 
pianist of merit, gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting program of modern music which 
included the names of Vuillemin, de 





Il Pianoforte 
Igor Stravinsky, Whose Comic Opera “Mav- 

ra” Has Once Again Made His Work a 

Current Topic on the Boulevards. 


Séverac, Versepuy, Ravel and Debussy. 
She was assisted by Marthe Martine, 
soprano, who sang Ravel’s “Melodies 
Grecques” and Milhaud’s_ interesting 
“Soirées de Petrograd.” 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, who 
has returned from a tour of Belgium, 
has been heard in two supplementary 
recitals which attracted the same praise 
as his earlier performances. He is an 
artist of polish and temperament. Jac- 
ques Thibaud, violinist, joined Marthe 
Chenal, soprano of the Opéra, in one of 
the best programs heard this season. 
They were accompanied by an orchestra 
conducted by Philippe Gaubert. 





Many Guest Artists Sing 1 in Vienna Opera 


CUUINUDUALAN LALA TODA LHUDET ENA 


IENNA, June 16.—The past fort- 

night has brought to the Volksoper 
and the Operntheater a number of guest 
artists who have given performances of 
exceptional interest and merit. Among 
these, three are outstanding. They are 
Vera Schwarz, soprano, of the Berlin 


Staatsoper; Richard Tauber, tenor, of 
the Dresden Opera, and Sigismund 
Salewski. baritone of La Scala, Milan. 
In “Die Tote Stadt” at the Operntheater, 
Marie Jeritza’s réle was taken for the 
first time by Fraulein Schwarz, who re- 
ceived an ovation. The Paul of the cast 
was Tauber, who invested the réle with 
vigor and sang splendidly. Together the 
two artists, who are both young, hand- 
some and clever, contributed much to the 
success of an unusually fine repetition of 
the Korngold work. They also sang the 
two principal réles in “Die Fledermaus” 
and Tauber sang Almaviva in “The 
Barber of Seville” at the Redoutensaale. 

At the Operntheater, Salewski was ac- 
claimed in three réles in one week. He 
sang EHscamillo in “Carmen,” Miracle in 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” and Rigoletto. 
Anton Ludwig, tenor of Munich Opera, 
and Rudolf Ritter, concert singer, also 
gave several guest performances at the 
Operntheater in Wagnerian parts re- 
cently. At the same theater, a new 
ballet based on the music of Schumann’s 
“Carneval” was given on the same pro- 
gram with “Joseph’s Legend.” Heinrich 
Krdéller came from the Berlin Staatsoper 
to arrange the choreography and a fine 
orchestration was prepared by Otto 
Singer. The ballet proved successful 
and full of charm. 

As part of the program of the second 
international congress of Anthroposophic 
Reason, which is being held here, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Bruck- 
ner Chorus performed Bruckner’s F 
Minor Mass, and a string quintet con- 
sisting of Franz Mairecker, Franz Bux- 
baum, Max Starkmann, Paul Morawetz 
and Raimund Pirschl played four com- 
positions by the same composer. The 


soloists of the concert series were Val- 
borg Werbeck of Hamburg and Kar] 
Réssel, who also were heard during the 
week in a program of operatic arias and 
duets. 
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In the Burggarten of the Hofburg, 
the annual summer concert series by the 
Vienna Symphony has begun, with Hans 
Otto Voigt, Martin Spérr and Hugo 
Knepler as conductors during the open- 
ing week. Conventional programs were 
given and on two evenings the Ellen 
Tels troupe of dancers assisted. Among 
the recent recitals of interest was one by 
Selma Kurz, coloratura soprano, who was 
heard in a program of operatic arias. 
Maria Rajdl-Karl, soprano, and Karl 
Aagaard-Oestwig also gave an interest- 
ing program of arias and duets from 
Verdi, Wagner, Puccini and Bizet. 





Arthur Rubinstein Visits Barcelona 


BARCELONA, June 16.—Arthur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, recently gave at the Palace 
of Music, the third of a series of piano 
recitals which have been of much inter- 
est and distinction. His interpretations 
of the modern composers have been 
warmly applauded. The latest program 
included several works of Albeniz which 
he played superbly. In honor of Fritz 
Reiner, who conducted the recent Wag- 
nerian season here, a special concert was 
given in which several members of the 
company including Dahmen, Schlusnus, 
Leider, Lucci and Schubert took part. 
Pablo Casals has returned to conduct his 
orchestra for a period of several weeks. 
He received a remarkable ovation on the 
occasion of his re-appearance. A first 
performance of F. Mompau’s piano suite 
“Escenas de Ninos” was included in the 
excellent program of modern composi- 
tions which Frank Marshall, pianist, 
played at his recent recital. Two vio- 
linists, the young Pepita Dieguez, who 
has made a fine reputation in Spain this 
season, and Enrique Madriguera also 
were among the recitalists of note 
during the past fortnight. 





Coates and Wendel as Guest Con- 
ductors in Milan 


MILAN, June 17.—Two distinguished 
foreign musicians, Albert Coates of the 
London Symphony, and Ernest Wendel 
of the Hamburg Philharmonic, were 
guest conductors at recent orchestral 
programs at the Conservatory. Coates 





— 
conducted a program of Brahms 

Wagner which also included Scriabi 
“Poem of Ecstacy” and Purcell’s § 
for String Instruments. He repeated 
same program a day later with the en oO? 
Scala Orchestra at La Scala. Wendel L 
acted as conductor in a series of conc ¥ 
covering a wide field of orchestral mu-i¢. finest 
His readings of Brahms and Beethoven the p 
are especially fine. Enrica Ferrari-F os), Union 
soprano, was soloist with the chorus o; sgh 
the Civic School of Singing which \.; Apost 
heard recently in an all-Italian program, of the 
ever C 











St. Cecilia Academy Gives Annual 
Concert in Rome 


RoME, June 17.—With the season of 
the Augusteo Orchestra ended after 
thirty-three concerts, the annual concert 
of St. Cecilia Academy of Music, which 
marks the season’s end each year, was 
given recently. Among the artists heard 
were Elena Ridolfi, soprano; Maria Baj- 
bis, violinist; Pierina Setti, pianist: 
Ester Guggeri, soprano, and Erminio 
Trocilji, violinist. The program was of 
unusual interest and included many 
numbers by contemporary composers. 
Under the baton of Teofilo d’Angelis, the 
company at the Adriano produced for 
the first time this season Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda.”” Armando Boris in the rdéle 
of Enzo received an ovation. Jullian 
Venturini and Angelini-Tantillo were 
also acclaimed in the respective réles of 
Laura and Gioconda. 
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Zilcher Opera Has Leipzig Premicére 
LEIpzic, June 9.—“‘Doctor Eisenbart,’ 
a new work by Hermann Zilcher, th 
Munich composer, had its world prémiere 
at the Opera here recently under the 
baton of the composer. The text is by 
Otto Falckenberg and is based on the 
tale of the historic figure after whom the 
opera is named. The score offered noth 
ing new or startling and resembled in 
manner the composer’s earlier “Fitz 
Butze.” Much of it is sparkling and 
melodious. The cast included Lind, 
Soomer, Voigt, Lassner and Miieller 
Next in interest to the Zilcher premicre 
was the visit of the Vienna Mannerge 
sangverein, which gave a single concert Father 
here on its tour of Germany. Rettich and Sy 
Beifall’s cycle of Chinese Songs for So- cast. 1 
prano and Orchestra had a first hearing ing of 
under the baton of Didam, with Hilda Mion 
Borcher as_ soloist. The week also ps a 
brought first performances of Meyer- tapi + 
’ ° . es as £0 
Bremen’s Theme and Variations for two from tl 
pianos, a notable work, and a Trio for 
Violin, Piano and ’Cello by Oskar ,Paul 
Schneider. of the 
smith s 
Turner, 


Hamburg ¥. 
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Brahms Cen- 


Celebrates 
tenary 


HAMBURG, June 17.—One of the 
Brahms festivals of recent years, was Lark, 
given here recently by the Brahms So Clendon 
ciety. The best programs were those In a 
presented by the Philharmonic under the “The Bi 
baton of Wilhelm Furtwiangler and the re +] 
groups of lieder sung by Elizabeth Sc! vival. 
mann, soprano, and Sigrid Onegin, as well 
mezzo-soprano. The composer’s ttl Wi ith F 
known cantata “Rinaldo” was given with 





Miiller-Raven singing the tenor part. : sane 
BOLOGNA, June 15.—Two new compo- emble 
sitions, “Le Liriche Breve,” by Franco >. con 
Alfano, and “Three Poems, ” by Antonio eanalow 
Veretti, were performed for the first oe R 
time here recently at the joint recita! ' arques 
of Myriam Zago, soprano, and Anna Bees 
Diana, pianist. The Veretti songs are addele: 
based on the text of the “Song of Songs in the 
and aroused much enthusiasm. 0 bles. 
cently 





P ayers 
String 


AMSTERDAM, June 16.—Under the 
baton of Karl Muck, the Concertgebou™ 
Orchestra has given a cycle of Bee Pianist. 
thoven concerts which included virtua'!y = Were M 
all the important orchestral works 0 F.H. Et 


the composer. The tremendous task re- ford, fly 
quired an unusual number of rehearsa!s Amon; 
which culminated in a series of perform- the wee] 
ances of a superior order. Vigmor 


. SUaSive 
SCHEVENINGEN, June 15.—Harriet Van braced « 
Emden, American soprano, has been en- from Cl; 


gaged to sing at the Kurhaus in the 








ing . 
special concert series which is to be give” tif tifa P 
during the International Conference 4! subtly-c 
the Hague. wer . 
NANTES, June 13.—Louis Brisset, 0” *pperce 
of the better known of the young Frenc® Sw de 
composers, has been appointed by tne of USSY: 
Ministry of Instruction to succeed th ’. Inter 
late Henri Weingaertner as head of tne a c 
he wee 


School of Music here. 
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ONDON, June 18.—The event of the 
L week and undoubtedly one of the 
fnest events of the entire season was 
the performance by the Leeds Choral 
Union of Sir Edward Elgar’s “The 
Apostles.” The oratorio, which is one 
of the finest examples of English music 
ever composed, was sung in Queen’s Hall 
under festival conditions, with the com- 
poser conducting and the London Sym- 
phony furnishing the accompaniment. J. 
Groves, assistant conductor of the Leeds 
organization, was at the organ, and the 
solo portions of the work were sung by 
a group of artists who are probably as 


well trained and expert in the music as 
any group available in this generation. 
They were Agnes Nicholls, Phyllis Lett, 
John Coates, Charles Knowles, Herbert 
Heyner and Norman Allin. Without ex- 
ception their singing was above re- 
proach. The occasion was a purely Brit- 
ish one, even to the fund for which it 
was given—the restoration of West- 
minster Abbey—and performers appar- 
ently were determined to give “The 
Apostles” a superlative hearing. The 
composer received an_ enthusiastic 
ovation. 


The week also brought the first per- 
formance by the British National Opera 
Company of “Louise,” an event which 
was excellent vocally but in other senses 
a disappointment. Charpentier’s opera, 
translated into English and sung by an 
English company, proved quite a dif- 
ferent thing from a purely Gallic 
“Louise.” The rhapsodies over Paris 
failed to convince and the realistic dia- 
logue of the first act became simply 
banal. None of the artists in the lead- 
ing roles seemed quite at ease. Walter 
Hyde was Julien and Miriam Licette 
sang the title réle. As the Mother, 


| Edith Clegg gave perhaps the best per- 


formance. Robert Radford was _ the 
Father and Tudor Davies, Norman Allin 
and Sydney Russell were included in the 
cast. Perey Pitt gave an excellent read- 
ing of the score. 
Mignon Nevada was the new Mar- 
guerite in “Faust.” Her performance 
was good vocally but suffered somewhat 
from the singer’s tendency to overact. 
Paul Kochs conducted the first “Aida” 
of the Carl Rosa Company’s Hammer- 
smith season, a production in which Eva 
lurner, in the title réle, carried off the 
chief honors. Doris Woodall as Amneris 
gave her usual fine performance. Others 
in the cast were John Perry, Kingsley 
Lark, Harry Brindle and Frederick 
Clendon. 
In another part of Hammersmith, 
“The 3eggar’s Opera” celebrated at the 
Lyric the second anniversary of its re- 
vival. The production continues to draw 
as well now as during the first weeks. 
With Frederic Austin conducting and 
responsible for several additions to the 
‘ore which are so skilfully made as to 
resemble completely the original music, 
ne company now includes Frederick 
serrgg —, French, Rose Hignell, 
Marquesita, Mol Se ee H ial 
veut . yl an, ederic 
‘avies, Arnold Pilbeam and Angela 
Baddeley, 
In the Chelsea Town Hall, a program 
much beautiful music was presented 
‘cently by the Guild of Singers and 


ry 
P 
S 


.4yers with the assistance of the Inglis 
‘Ting Quartet and Sinclair Logan, 
vanist.§ Other artists who took part 
PH wlarguerite MacKerras, soprano; 
ford: § itchverria, baritone; George Play- 
rd, flute, and N. Merryman, tenor. 
among: the pianists, Harold Bauer led 
Wie cek’s contingent of recitalists. At 
''8more Hall he did some fine and per- 
angen playing in a program which em- 
raced several musical antiquities drawn 
_ Claudio Merulo, Couperin, Rameau 
“74 Leonardo Leo. He exhibited a beau- 
‘y sensitive touch and a command of 
y-colored tone ariation which mani- 
delighted his audience. Gertrude 


were 


Slprne¢ 
1p 
LEST 


Pep 


.PDdercorn was heard in an excellent re- 
Nat devoted entirely to Brahms and 
_¢ SSy. She possesses a broad sense 
Vine er pretation and plays with con- 
. -°Ing authority. 


ine 


The new pianist of 
veek was Macarthur Ovenden, who 





Elgar Leads “The Apostles” in London 
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gave a début recital at Aeolian Hall and 
proved himself a capable artist. In- 
teresting performances were also given 
by Lloyd Powell and Francis de Bour- 
guignon. 

Among the vocalists, Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, gave her first recital of the 
season before a large audience in Albert 
Hall which recalled her again and again. 
Her program was conventional and her 
coloratura singing was virtually flawless. 


She had excellent assistance from her 
accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos. 

Phyllis Lett, mezzo-soprano, included 
some of the masterpieces of European 
music in her Wigmore Hall program, 
which she sang with her usual assur- 
ance and beauty of tone. William 
Higley, baritone, at his recent recital, 
was accompanied by Roger Quilter in 
several of the composer’s own songs. 

The sole ’cello recital of the week was 
that of Luigi Gasparini, an Italian, who 
last played here some eight years ago. 
He is an artist of refined musical feeling 
and unaffected style. 





Halle Hears Neglected W orks of Handel 
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At Halle, the Birthplace of George Frederick Handel, the Annual Festival of His Music 


Gained Added Importance This 
Forgotten Works. 


Rahlwes, Who Conducted the Festival Performances. 


Year 
Above: the House Where Handel Was Born. 


of Several Almost 
Inset: Alfred 
At Right: The Handel Statue. 


Through the Revival 


Below: Setting for Act I of “Orlando Furioso” 


ALLE, June 17.—The most impres- 

sive festival of Handel’s music ever 
given in Germany came to a highly suc- 
cessful close here recently after perform- 
ances of two works which had gone with- 
out production since the composer’s own 
day. These were his oratorio “Susan- 
nah” and his opera “Orlando Furioso,” 
the latter based upon the famous epic of 
Ariosto, by the same name. Since 1803, 
a Handel festival has been held regularly 
each seasoh without a break, but the 
attention became centered almost en- 
tirely upon his choral works, and repeti- 
tions were given year after year of his 
“Messiah,” “Judas Maccabaeus” and 
“Israel in Egypt” with an occasional 
“Solomon.” This year, however, Dr. 
Arnold Schering of Halle University de- 
termined to arrange, with the assistance 
of Professor Weissenborn, historian of 
the University, and Alfred Rahlwes, per- 


haps the best known Handel specialist 
in Germany, a festival which would take 
up every phase of the composer’s work. 
Their efforts resulted in a week’s pro- 
gram of extraordinary interest and ex- 
cellence. At the Market Church, where 


Handel was organist, his “Chandos” 
Anthem was performed. Programs of 
orchestral music by the Philharmonic 
Society were conducted by Professor 


Rahlwes in a dignified and beautiful 
fashion. “Semele,” which is generally 
known only through one or two arias, 
was performed and revealed some cho- 
ruses as fine as those of the “Messiah.” 
The “Orlando Furioso” performance, 
which was the first since Handel pro- 
duced it in 1732, at the King’s Theater, 
London, was superbly staged without re- 
gard to expense. Altogether the festival 
was a revelation of the breadth and scope 
of the composer’s talent and will give 
rise, no doubt, to more frequent per- 
formances of works of his which have 
almost been forgotten. 





LEIPZIG, June 10.—Hermann Scher- 
chen, who was the assistant of the late 
Arthur Nikisch as conductor of the Con- 
certverein Orchestra here, and conducted 
the organization until Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler was appointed Nikisch’s succes- 
sor, has been called to Frankfort to con- 
duct the Philharmonic there. 


LONDON, June 16.—An appeal for in- 
creases in the salaries of church organ- 
ists was made recently from the pulpit of 
the City Temple by Sir Frederick Bridge 
during a concert there. He declared that 
no church organist in England, to his 
knowledge, received a decent living wage. 





PARIS, June 16.—Under the patronage 
of Paul Leon, director of Fine Arts, a 
subscription has been founded for rais- 
ing a monument to Gabriel Dupont. 
The committee included Charles Widor, 
Maurice Léna and Jacques Heugel. 





DRESDEN, June 17.—A cycle of Mozart 
operas is announced for next season at 
the Opera here. There will be presenta- 
tions of “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “Don Juan” 
and “Idomeneo.” Several operas by 
Richard Strauss and “Boris Godounoff,” 
“Coq d’Or” and Stravinsky’s “‘Petrouch- 
ka” are also announced as well as Pfitz- 
ner’s “Palestrina,” a novelty here. 


Dortmund Has Impressive Bach 
Festival 


DORTMUND, June 16.—One of the best 
of the many festivals devoted to the 
music of Bach and his contemporaries 
was held here recently when several 
local choral societies and an impressive 
list of visiting artists were heard in 
works of Bach, Palestrina, Haydn and 
Orlando di Lasso. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the occasion was the 
concert given by three artists from the 
Munich Society of Ancient Music. These 
were Anton Huber, violin and viola 
d’amour; Gabriele von Lottner, clavicem- 
balo, and Christian Dobereiner, viola da 
gamba. The soloists of the week in- 
cluded Otto Heinermann, organist; Kurt 
Finkgarten, baritone; Reichner-Feiten, 
soprano, and Edel-Wilde, contralto, both 
of Berlin; Anton Kahmann, tenor, of 
Frankfort; Heinrich Hermann, baritone, 
of Chemnitz, and Fritz Miehlke, bass, of 
Cologne. Professor Fischer and Theo- 
dore Schafer, the critic, gave lectures 
during the week. The Choral works of 
Bach, Palestrina and di Lasso were per- 
formed by the Evangelical Mannerge- 
sangverein, the Bach Society Choir, the 
Liedertafel Chorus and the St. Cecilia 
Society. 


Many Recitalists in Frankfort 


FRANKFORT, June 17.—The past fort- 
night was marked by a great number of 
recitals and concerts. The Rhenish 
String Quartet, one of the finest ensem- 
bles in Germany, has concluded a series 
of concerts devoted to the classic com- 
posers. The organization took part in 
the recent program of works by Frank- 
fort composers, in which Hermann 
Fleischmann, baritone; Elly  Barth- 
Baum, pianist; Hans Oppenheim, bari- 
tone, and Jessyka Kottrik, contralto, 
were heard in numbers by Pfitzner, 
sraunfels, Sekles, and Hermann Silcher. 
A song cycle called “Aus des Hohelied 
Salomonis” for contralto and baritone, 
by the last named, composer, was of 
especial interest. Alma Moodie, an Eng- 
lish artist, and Eduard Erdmann re- 
cently gave an excellent program of 
sonatas for two violins, in which they 
displayed a fine sense of co-ordination. 


New Zemlinsky Opera Heard in Prague 


PRAGUE, June 16.—“‘Clothes Make 
People,” a new light opera by Alexander 
Zemlinsky, had an auspicious premiére 
here recently under the baton of the com- 
poser. The score is superior to that of 
the average light opera, has an interest- 
ing and admirable orchestration and is 
full of melody. There is an amusing 
libretto by Leo Feld. Marie Miiller, a 
soprano of great talent, sang the leading 
role. 





BERLIN, June 17—The Dom Chor, one 
of the most celebrated choruses in Cen- 
tral Europe, has begun a tour of East 
Prussia under the baton of Prof. Riidels, 
which is to include K6nigsberg, Allen- 
stein, Sensberg, Neidenberg, and Elbing. 
The chorus, which is composed of men 
and boys, will sing several new works. 


MuNIcH, June 15.—Hans Knapperts- 
buch, general music director of Dessau, 
where the musical life is suffering from 
financial depression, has been appointed 
successor to Bruno Walter as general 
director of the Opera here. 


AMSTERDAM, June 16.—Under the di- 
rection of William Mengelberg, who re- 
turned recently from America, the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra is preparing a 
Festival of French Music. There will 
be three symphonic and two chamber 
music concerts. 

NANTES, June 17.—The Friends of Po- 
land Society recently presented an in- 
teresting concert of Franco-Polish music 
at which the pianist-composer H. Kry- 
sanovska, the soprano Esther Le Pohr, 
and the violinist Paul Miiller were ac- 
claimed. 

LONDON, June 17.—A bust of the late 
Gervase Elwes, the composer, by Mal- 
vina Hofmann, the American sculptress, 
has been placed in the foyer of Queen’s 
Hall. The bust is a gift to the concert 





hall from a score of Elwes’ American 
friends. 
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Why This Extraordinary Combination of Art in One Program? 
Ukrainian National Chorus—Slobodskaja, Koshetz 











DEELEEER 





“Not Chorus singers, 
but priests and 
priestesses ofa 
deep religion: 


ECHO DE PARIS 
{7/20 








FARIS 





“The words ‘chorus 
and singing express 
nothing in this case’ 
“A human pipe organ” 
VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG 





29/5/20 
{({ BERLIN 


- 
“Literally had 
tears in their 
voices Effects 
most thrilling” 
MORNING POST 


= 2/7/20 _ 
( LONDON ) 


“Stirs soul ofthe | 
listener, with 
their sweetness 
and naivete” 

DEUTCHES VOLKSBLATT 

23/7/19 ; 


VIENNA _) 
a 


“Such perfect ensemble 

most disciplined 

String Quartettes 

do not attain.” 
ED MG 
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UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 


MME. NINA KOSHETZ 
PROF. ALEX KOSHETZ 
MLLE. ODA SLOBODSKAJA 


INSERTS: 








LA GAZETTE 


( BRUSSELS 








i Their sense of 
rhythm and 
gradation almost 
divinatory" 


L'ECHO DU SOIR 
ANTWERP ) 


| “Astounding - 
Extraordinary- 
Perfection of sounds. 
Absolute ensemble” 
TRIBUNE DE GENEVE 
a 23/10/19 : 
( GENEVA ) 


ro , 
Something quite 
peculiar, vital, 

Original. Something. 

that takes hold of you” 


UNION 
I3/s/i9 


PRAGUE 





























In order to present, as completely as possible, a 


COMPOSITE of Russian Vocal Art to America 
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EUROPEAN AUTHORITIES 
THUS ACCLAIM 
THIS UNIQUE 

AND EXTRAORDINARY 

VOCAL ART 























2 W. 67th St., New York 


MLLE. ODA SLOBODSKAJA 


in Her Last Berlin Recital 


Vossische Zeitung 1/3/22, Berlin: 

What shall we say about this artiste who is 
a singer by God’s grace? Shall we say that 
she has an exceptionally beautiful voice in 
point of softness and tone? That her diction 
is perfect and her knowledge of putting forth 
her vocal gifts extraordinary? That her mu- 
sical instinct prompts her to sing the natural 
musical phrase and that her inborn tempera- 
ment lifts her to the highest pathos? That, on 
the whole, the impression you receive is one of 
artistic completeness and perfection? But all 
these things have already been said about her 
in the previous criticisms regarding this won- 
derful artiste. Her reception was a triumph 
and we can only hope that her forced stay 
abroad will acquire for her the European 
fame she deserves. 


CABLE FROM PARIS 
June 2, 1922 


MLLE. ODA SLOBODSKAJA made a sen- 


sational success in the heroine réle in Stravin- 


Fairchild. 





sky’s new opera Mavra. 

















MME. NINA KOSHETZ 


Needs No Introduction 


Formerly of the Moscow Opera House, 
who has been in America but little over 
a year, has just completed one of the 
busiest seasons of any artist now before 
the public. In addition to her engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Company, 
she sang with five orchestras, the Boston 





Symphony, Philadelphia, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Minneapolis, also in fourteen 
recitals, and appeared as “guest” artist 
with the Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany in New York City only, singing 
leading réles in 18 operatic perform- | 
ances. 

As an interpreter of Russian music, | 
Mme. Koshetz has been acclaimed | 
press and public as one of its best ex 
ponents ever heard in this country. Mme. | 
Koshetz will alternate with Mlle. Oca | 
Slobodskaja in contributing the recita! | 
part of the program with the Ukrainia! 
National Chorus. 
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Max Rabinoff 











Coast to Coast Tour Under Direction of Max Rabinoff 


ALMA VOEDISCH, Advance-Booking Mg 
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music as a sub- 
ject in the public 
school curricu- 
lum is claiming 
more and more 
attention. As a 
consequence, the 
problem of co- 
operation between the private teacher 
and the public school musician be- 
comes more pressing. There is un- 
questionably a feeling among many 
professional musicians that public 
school music is more or less super- 
ficial; at least, that it is not to be 
taken as seriously as their own pro- 
fessional teaching. It is also un- 
questionable that a closer coopera- 
tion and a better understanding 
should exist between the public 
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school musician and the private 
teacher, for the sake of the child who 
is the buffer between the two, if for 
no other reason. This co-operative 
relationship will be largely estab- 
lished when each appreciates more 
keenly the point of view of the other. 


i 
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A Critie’s 
Confession 


I 


A Novaes recital is one 
to which critics go for their 
own enjoyment. Ask any 
critic in town if he thinks 
there are too many re- 
citals, and he will answer 
so loudly that the echo 
will repeat his “Yes” a 
Ask him if 


hear 


dozen times. 
he would like to 
Novaes again and he will 
answer with another yes, 
followed by a sforzando 
“PLEASE”. — H. T. 
Finck, in N. Y. Post. 


OVAES will be in Amer- 


ica from January to 


May, 1923, 


and will be 


heard on the Pacific Coast in 


April. 
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SEASON NOW BOOKING 


For Terms and Dates Address 
LouDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York =| 


STEINWAY} 


’ PIANO 


The Problem of Co-operation Between Private Teacher and Public 
School Musician—Training the Child for Wise Use of Leisure— 
The “Project” Method Applied to Music Instruction—Finding 
Opportunity for Creative Expression—Importance of Band Instru- 
ments in Grade Schools—Signs of Progress Seen in Appreciation = 

Work—Credits in High Schools = 


By INEZ FIELD DAMON 


Director of Music, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


STL MMM 


So far as children below high school 
age are concerned, one may venture the 
assertion that public school music and 
private music teaching can never be 
judged from the same standard. The 
difference in teaching environment alone 
would make that impossible. There is 
the obvious difference between group 
and ‘individual instruction. The method 
of the private teacher presupposes some 
natural talent on the part of the pupil 
for the particular phase of music he 
is studying, but the school group often 
combines all degrees of talent from the 
seemingly negligible to the genius, and 
the same pabulum—vocal music—is fed 
to all. Further, the private teacher is, 
or is supposed to be, an expert in his 
or her particular “line,” while much 
public school music teaching is in the 
hands of a grade teacher who is not, 
and is not expected to be, a music spe- 
cialist. A casual verdict might readily 
give to public school music the blue rib- 
bon for unpropitious teaching environ- 
ment. Of course, many deficiencies are 
being done away with, but the situation 
outlined exists in many places to-day. 

It seems inevitable that group teach- 
ing will always be necessary in public 
school music. At present the group unit 
consists of a number of children graded 
together upon any and every basis other 
than that of music. Hasten the day 
when that grading may be based, for 
music purposes, upon music, without 
conflicting with sacred curricula! Can 
the children of a group including dif- 
fering degrees of musical talent, inclina- 
tion and experience, be educated in mu- 
sic? I do not think so. Can they be 
educated through music? I know that 
they can. We are not here concerned 
with the making of future geographers, 
historians or mathematicians—nor musi- 
cians! We are concerned with the mak- 
ing of well-poised, clear-thinking, re- 
sourceful, co-operating, actively intelli- 
gent men and women, through the me- 
dium of all these subjects, including 
music. Granting, then, that music in 
the grades is a medium of education, 
why should it not, as well as other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, be amenable to 
modern educational tendencies? It 
should be. 


Reaction to Modern Conditions 


Let us consider some of these tenden- 
cies. We are becoming increasingly 
aware that the necessity for training for 
earning a living is being eclipsed by the 
necessity for training for a wise use 
of the leisure and social margin. Prob- 
ably the most patent symptom of the 
reaction of modern education to indus- 
trial conditions in which labor-saving 
machinery tends to rob the earning 
power of age and youth of their for- 
mer disparity, is the awakened attitude 
toward the so-called “problem-project 
method” or “project method.” The term 
“problem-project method” is but a new 
label on an old pedagogic commodity. 
It may be briefly described from the 
point of view of the child as purposeful 
activity directed with satisfaction to- 
ward a definite and desired end. The 
teacher, of course, guides the process. 
The inner urge of the child seems to be 
the dynamo which is capable of convert- 
ing all mechanics of learning into the 
glorious energy of intelligent attain- 
ment. 

How can the inner urge for music 
be aroused? In the same way that the 
inner urge for anything is aroused— 
self-interest. Not selfish interest, but 
self-interest. The self-interested activity 
is the purposeful activity; the first ele- 
ment in the project method. An activity 
will be purposeful and carried on with 
satisfaction if, at each stage of the de- 
velopment of its every part, the relation 
and contribution of that part to the 
whole is clear. An end may be definite 


but not desired, but a desired end can 
hardly be an indefinite one. 


A purpose 
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school-room music. Yet how often does 
the teacher alone know, and how often 
does the child not know, the objective 
for which he is working! An end to 
the acquiring of a theory for the appli- 
cation of which there is no opportunity! 
An end to the song which exists for the 
sake of its technique alone, and which 
the child cannot possibly use in his extra- 
school life! An end to public school 
music that does not fringe out like the 
strawberry vine into the home life of 
the child and, taking root there, reach 
out into the community for another root! 


Spurring Creative Endeavor 


All this is not as iconoclastic as it 
sounds, for, after we have cleaned house 
of all this music procedure extraneous 
to life, let us turn our public school 
music into a clearing house for all the 
child’s musical endeavor. Let us have 
songs and the individual singing of them, 
that can be carried into the home. Let 
the child come to his school music for 
musical material for his parties, for his 
home groups, and for advice and prac- 
tice pertaining to his extra-school mu- 
sical life. In some schools a period each 
week is set apart for just this sort of 
thing. 

Many of us have held, in theory, that 
public school music should offer the op- 
portunity for creative musical expres- 
sion, but most of us have had mighty 
little to show for it. The project method 
offers a definite channel through which 
this work may be carried on from be- 
ginning to end. A new life is given to 
music at once, when the class, to meet 
some clearly defined need, has, as a 
class, composed its own song or songs. 
Some delightful melodies have emerged 
from this process, leaving the child with 
a sense of virtuous musicianship and a 
judgment of the good and bad in song 
that is “worth a million” to the cause 
of the “inner urge.” It must be noted 
that not all projects involving music are 
necessarily music projects. A _ project 
in oral and written English, geography, 
history or literature opens up entirely 
new points of contact with music as a 
correlated subject, and reveals it as the 
vital, usable and indispensable thing that 
it really is. As the class works as a 
composite composer, the socializing value 
of the project method becomes apparent. 
While each child works out his part of 
the problem as an individual, he sees 





[Continued on page 18] 
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Musical America 


Representatives 


Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field int:mately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 


service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program. State details. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
STEINWAY PIANO 
Management 
EVANS & SALTER 
506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


“Perfect 
ment.” 


“Enchanting voice.” 


Paris Gil Blas. 


vocal 


instru- 


London Lfe. 


“Voice of rare charm.” 


Berlin Morgenpost. 


“Genuine vocal star.” 


Petrograd Herald. 


“Fabulous 


intonation and 


absolute vocal finish.”’ 


Vienna Neuestageblatt. 


rank.” 


Copenhagen Samfundet. 


“Wonderfully schooled 
voice.” 
Prague Tageblatt. 


“A singer of the highest 





LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


“Genuine singing talent.” 


Herman Devries 


“Very fine quality.” 


Philip Hale. 


“A great artist.” 


Henry T. Finck. 


“Acme of art.” 


Rene Devries. 


“A gift of God.” 


Emilie Frances Bauer. 


tion.” 


‘Intelligence, 


charm.” 


‘Rare knack of interpreta- 


Deems Taylor. 


“We admire the art of Miss 
Liebling.” 


Pierre Key. 
taste and 


Grena Bennett. 


Miss Liebling will be available during the season 1922-1923 
in recital, and also for a limited number of concerts in which 


her associate artists will be 


JOSEF BORISSOFF 


The Russian Violinist 


MILDRED DILLING 
The Well-Known Harpist 


and 


GEORGE McMANUS 


Pianist 


ina special program of rarely-heard numbers 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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 PaeGald Symphony Society Shows Steady Advance 1 in n Two Years 
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Plainfield Symphony Society, With Christiaan Kriens, Conductor. 


LAINFIELD, N. J., June 24.—The 
Plainfield Symphony Society, con- 
ducted by Christiaan Kriens, has shown 
admirable progress in the two seasons in 
which it has been in existence. This ad- 


Kriens’ 


At Mr. 


the Society Closed Its Season on June 12, at the High School Auditorium, Plainfield 


vance was aptly illustrated at the con- 
cert with which the orchestra composed 
of seventy musicians, closed its second 
season on June 12, at the High School 
Auditorium. Excellent style was mani- 
fested by the musicians in a program 


which included the Overture to “Frei- 
schiitz,” a composition in manuscript by 
Mabel Wood Hill, the Prelude to the play 
“Grania”; Kriens’ “Bretonne” Suite, a 
Grieg March and numbers by Tchaikov- 
sky and Gillet for string orchestra. 


INN 


Photo by Drucker € Baltes, N. Y. 


Left Is Sara F. Lee, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Was One of the Soloists at the Concert With Which 


Sara F. Lee, mezzo-soprano, and Robert 
Thrane, ’cellist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, were the assisting artists. The 
accompanists were Veronica Scott for 
Miss Lee, and Hermione Thrane for Mr. 
Thrane. 





Hutcheson to Hold Piano Class at 
Chautauqua, N. Y 

From July 1 to Aug. 15, Ernest Hut- 
cheson, as in the past few seasons, will 
have charge of a master class in piano 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., and will also de- 
liver a series of lectures on general 
musical subjects. In the piano series 
devoted to interpretation he will give 
eighteen one-hour programs. There 
will also be a special class devoted to 
concert work. 


Arrange Tour for Magdeleine Brard 

One of the early appearances of Mag- 
deleine Brard, French pianist, when she 
returns in October for her second Ameri- 
can tour, will be in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she will give a joint recital with 
Reinald Werrenrath, before the State 
Teachers’ Association in conventivi. 
This will be followed by an appearance 








as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
in Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Music Club, and by a re- 
cital in Fremont, Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of the Matinée Musical Club. Miss 
Brard gave twenty concerts in France 
during a successful spring tour this year, 
and will double the number of concerts 
next season. She has recently been play- 
ing in Italy. Her American tour will 
2 under the management of Vera Bull 
Lull. 


Elmira Choral ‘Society in ¢ Gounod Work 


ELMIRA, June 24.—The Elmira Choral 
Seciety, of which Arthur L. Manchester 
is conductor, closed its second year with 
a concert in Park Church Auditorium, on 
June 8. Gounod’s “St. Cecilia’ Mass 
was sung with spirit and considerable 
emotional feeling. The solo parts in this 
work were taken by Mrs. Ray D. 
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American Institute 


of 


Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Musie 
CHITTENDEN, Dean 


SEASON 


Summer Session Now Open 


Special Course in Piano Pedagogy for Teachers 


Six Weeks from June 19 


Recitals and Lectures Weekly 


A FACULTY OF SPECIALISTS 


teaches music in all its branches. 


Catalogue and Circulars upon application to 
J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St. 


Central Park South 


New York City 


Telephone: Circle 5329 




















Herrick, soprano; William Kinkade, 
tenor, pupil of Mr. Manchester, and 
Fred B. Hoagland, bass. The “Demon” 
Chorus from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Walpurgis 
Night” also formed part of the program. 
Mrs. Fred De Waters played efficient ac- 
companiments for both choral numbers. 
M. Ethel Nichols, as soloist, played 
Liszt’ Etude in D Flat with fine tone and 
technique, and had to give an encore- 
piece. 


Dudley Buck at Kansas University 


Dudley Buck, teacher of singing, be- 
gan his six weeks’ course in voice at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
on June 10. On the same day, his pupil, 
Mrs. Ella Good, contralto, sang for the 
radio in Newark, her program compris- 
ing numbers by Saint-Saéns, Burleigh, 
oe and others. 
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Manchester Pianist Married 

MANCHESTER, N. H., June 24.—Pauline 
Aida Austin, pianist, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice Austin of this city, 
was married recently to Howard Lobdell 
Jennings in Chelmsford, Mass. Miss 
Austin is a member of the new Chami- 
nade Club. Mr. Jennings, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph W. Jennings, comes from 
Rockland, Mass., and is an ensign in the 
Navy, having been graduated from An- 
napolis. 


Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan  so- 
prano, left last week for her summer 
place in Harrison, Me., where she will be 
until the beginning of her concert tour 
in the early fall. Her only appearance 
this summer will be at the Denver Fes- 
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Setien seeneunns Te 


EXTORTION ABROAD 


EPORT has it that Americans in Munich must 

pay nearly three times as much to see opera 
there as is charged Germans who attend. A rule 
has been established, so the story goes, which re- 
quires each applicant for admission to secure an 
official personal permit from a Passkontrolleur, or 
supervisor of admissions. By identifying each 
applicant, admissions can be adjusted according to 
the prevailing rate of exchange, and the discrimi- 
nation thus put into force is justified by the man- 
agement on the ground that otherwise the American 
would pay only about $2.50 for a seat which normally 
would cost $7. 

The absurdity of trying to adjust international 
finance at the boxoffice of an opera house is one to 
tempt the risibles; or would be, if the element of 
retaliatory meanness and vicious extortion, all too 
evident in the attitude of many of the amusement 
caterers and tradespeople of the Continental cities 
toward their American visitors, did not assert it- 
self to provoke anger, instead. After all, there is 
nothing so all-important about Munich’s second- 
rate opera. Some worthy institutions of our own 
should have first call on those American dollars and 
the patronage they represent. 











SIGNIFICANT DEGREES 


OMETHING more than recognition of personal 

achievement—gratifying as this, in itself, must 
be—can be seen in the bestowal of honorary de- 
grees on celebrities of the world of music by various 
universities and colleges at their recent commence- 
ment ceremonies. Outstanding among these were 
the honors given William J. Henderson, the veteran 


ss 
2 





critic, by Princeton; Ignace Jan Paderewski, the 
pianist-statesman, by Columbia; and Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, the contralto, by the University 
of Southern California. 

These awards will all be applauded for their own 
sake, as richly merited. A more important con- 
sideration, however, than that of paying due tribute 
to individuals who have done much in their chosen 
fields of artistic endeavor, is the evidence here of 
increasing attention on the part of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning to the place of music among 
the essentials of our modern life. 


CURB THE VOICE CHARLATANS 


HE great city of New York should take the lead, 
as City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer now 





proposes, in what might well develop into a natign- | 


wide movement to curb the charlatans: who- pretend ~ 
to teach singing. There are more of these swindlers 
in twenty blocks of Manhattan than are to be found 
anywhere else on the continent. Any move that 
will restrict their number, curtail their operations 
and tend to put students on their guard against 
them—even though entire elimination of-the evil 
they represent may seem beyond all hope of accom- 
plishment—is a forward step of an importance that 
will reach far beyond New York. 

The plan which the City Chamberlain has in 
process of formulation aims at the licensing of vocal 
teachers. The step is one beset with difficulties, 
but most of the objections which come so glibly to 
the lips of those who seem to regard the voice-faker 
as a necessary evil, have to do with more drastic 
measures than need now be taken under considera- 
tion. To attempt to determine the competence of 
individual teachers by city-conducted examinations 
is to go too far, in our opinion. The old vocal 
schisms remain, in spite of all the talk of doing 
away with conflicting “methods”; these seem to 
multiply and to clash the more as the teaching pro- 
fession increases its legions by leaps and bounds. 

But there is no need for confusing the reputable 
teacher, earnest and honest in his profession, with 
the fly-by-nights who make up the criminal element 
among voice teachers. New York has a flock of 
these exploiters to call to reckoning if a way can be 
found. For them there is no question of “method,” 
or even of competence, involved. They are in the 
game to fleece the ignorant and the gullible, and to 
exchange promises impossible of fulfillment for 
come-easy money. 

A system of public registration, by which every 
vocal teacher would be required to file a statement 
made under oath as to his qualifications—where and 
with whom and for what length of time he studied, 
and what his teaching experience has been, with 
indorsements of two musicians as to his standing in 
the profession and of two non-musicians as to his 
personal reputation—might make the nefarious 
trade of the vocal shyster a less comfortable and a 
less remunerative one. 





MUSIC IN THE HOSPITAL 


HE therapeutic value of music is a subject 

which has occupied a good deal of attention 
in recent years. Extraordinary powers have been 
attributed to song, and although claims that seem 
exaggerated have been made from time to time, 
music indubitably has its use in the hospital ward. 
In New York City, the Visiting Committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association has a standing 
committee on music which has undertaken to or- 
yanize concerts by competent musicians, to be 
given at regular intervals in all hospitals and 
almshouses. The responsiveness of professional 
artists to such appeals has become proverbial. 

The question of music in the hospitals was dis- 
cussed recently by Dr. Alexander Lambert of 
Bellevue. ‘‘Music,” he said, “can ease the strain 
of life for a great number of patients, but not for 
all. It calls up cheerful thoughts and lessens 
monotony, and it is of enormous benefit to the 
nervously broken down, to children, and to most 
surgical cases, for music appeals more to the 
emotions than to the reason.” Those, however, 
who would do good, must walk warily, for in some 
cases, Dr. Lambert points out, music might injure. 
Certain medical patients need silence, and there 
is also the question of taste. The man who craves 
lighter music might be irritated by a fugue. 
“Wherever music cheers, it heals,” says the au- 
thority, and, bearing this in mind, the workers all 
over the country, who are striving to bring solace 
to the unfortunate may well go forward to their 
task. 
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Happy Family Life as Boon to Art Finds Illustration in 
Home of Celebrated English ’Cellist 


The vacation season that has sent many touring 


artists back to their families finds Felix Salmond, the 
English ’cellist, whose first tour of America last sea- 
son was attended by unusual success, still on this side 
of the Atlantic, but he has been joined by his wife and 
family. The photograph shows him as a living illus- 
tration of the fact that fatherhood and music are 
highly compatible and that concert fame is no bar to 
domesticity. Mr. Salmond is one of those who believe 
that being the head of a family is a spur to artistic 
ambitions rather than a drag. 


Stock—F rederick Stock, going to Europe to seek out 
novelties for the Chicago Symphony, will make his first 
search in London, where he hopes to find something to 
follow the “London” Symphony of Williams and the 
“Garden of Fand” by Bax. He says he has no hope of 
the Russians, unless Glazounoff brings to America some 
of his compatriots’ manuscripts in his grip. 


Wallenstein—Alfred Walienstein has taken the place 
of first ’cellist in the Chicago Symphony left vacant by 
the resignation of Alexander Malkin, who is accom- 
panying Geraldine Farrar on her concert tour. Mr. 
Wallenstein played with the Chicago Symphony in the 
Ann Arbor and Chicago North Shore festivals, and wil 
probably be first ’cellist of the orchestra next season 


Henderson—The degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred on William J. Henderson, music critic of the 
New York Herald, at the recent commencement cere- 
monies of Princeton University. In paying tribute 1 
Mr. Henderson, Dean Andrew F. West declared that 
“his vast knowledge, illumined by intuition and quick- 
ened by free-roving inquiry, has brought him pre- 
eminent power in the realm of musical art. He is a 
living fountain of pure influence—deep, sparkling and 
refreshing.” 


Nieshdanova-Sobinoff—Americans who have _ heard 
opera in Russia have been much interested by thé 
report that two famous singers of the older régime 
may come to this country next season. Mme. Niesh- 
danova, one of the these, has been known as “The Rus- 
sian Nightingale” and has been highly successful in 
Paris and other continental cities as well as in her own 
country. M. Sobinoff, the tenor, has held a position 
equal to that of Dimitri Smirnoff, who was at one time 
at the Metropolitan. 


Green—Few of those whdé have heard and admired 
Marion Green in “Monsieur Beaucaire” and “The Rose 
of Stamboul” know that before the baritone entered 
light opera ranks he had studied and learned about 
twenty-five grand opera réles. Until the part in “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire” was tendered him by the London pro- 
ducers, he had no idea of singing in light opera, but 
he now says that he has found this form of musica! 
endeavor so agreeable to him that he has ceased t 


‘ think about his grand opera aspirations. 


Gluck-Zimbalist—At the time her busband, Efren 
Zimbalist, the noted violinist, was making a successfu! 
Far Hastern début at Shanghai, China, Alma Gluck, 
the soprano, was arranging to provide a home for Mr 
Zimbalist’s parents in Leipsic, Germany. When she 
returned to America recently she told of curious lega 
obstacles she encountered. She found that if she bought 
a house outright, under present German laws, she would 
be required to build a home to house the owners. Sh 
compromised by having a roof apartment built. This 
will revert to the government at the end of ten years 
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Homebrew Opera 
HE annual Spring Outbreak of amateur operatics has many admirable 





phases. 


There are, for instance, the year-long repressed desires to 


assume the Prima Donna’s habiliments, at that season so happily vented. It 
:s true that arias infest the day, and that industry comes momentarily to a 
standstill, since all the citizens not utilized as principals are recruited for 


the chorus or the orchestra. 


But that is a matter that can easily be borne. 


It is the Sartorial Flagrancies 


that are most annoying. Oft does Santuzza pour forth her carefully coached plaint 


in a 


trousseau the Neapolitan bystanders flaunt! 


Nonchalant Skirt from the attic barrel; and—gracious!—what an assorted 


If a more picturesque work is 


attempted, one gazes upon resurrected Revolutionary muskets and desk-set daggers, 


paraded as fearsome cutlery. 


Questions of Fitness, too, perplex the social arbiters. 


Recently—need we 


whisper?—the appearance of a leading citizeness of a well-known city in the rdle 


of Mignon created a Hush of Awe. 


It was conceded that to appear barefoot was 


conme il faut in the best of operatic circles, but as a social custom it could never 


be commended. 


It must not be forgotten that, in addition to the social tabu, real 


splinters lurk in the path of the amateur diva. 


* 


* * 


That Fed-up Feeling 


F the season were a little more strenuous in the South, one could understand 


the effusion that follows. 
reaction, after a season in Manhattan. 


It is the sort of ebullition we might throw off in sheer 
But Marathon, Fla.! 


One would at least 


expect in the scribe something of the quality of endurance which the name of his 


home town suggests. 


If they do this in Marathon, what plea need we make? 


Here it is, just as it appeared in the Miami Herald: 

MARATHON, June 5.—A musical entertainment for the benefit of incapacitated 
shoplifters was given at the Blow residence on Moccasion Slide Friday evening, 
a small admission being charged and the proceeds sent to the headquarters of the 
association at Sing Sing, N. Y. Quite an interesting program was presented by 


some of this section’s talented artists. 


A touching vocal rendition of Budewiser’s classic, “Gurgle, Gurgle,”’ was 
given by Aristotle Blow, accompanied on the jewsharp by J. W. Mitchell. Mr. R. L. 
Langford’s magnificent technique found adequate expression in his interpretation 
of Vokested’s masterpiece, “Little Drops of Grapejuice and Little Grains of Malt.” 

Several selections of Nassauan grand opera were rendered on the dumb-bells 
by H. C. Morris, and a choice bit of harmony, a duet by Ed Frankfurt on the 
tambourine and C. T. Morris at the bass drum, were other delighted numbers on 


the program. 


The occasion was unanimously declared to be one of the season’s most suc- 
cessful events, the happy throng disbursing after a grand ensemble of all guests 
standing and singing that beautiful anthem, “Oh, Beautiful Land of Probish.” 


* 


oe 


More Cantusian Chirrups 


CORE two gains for our old friend, “The Star-Spangled Banner”! 


It has been 


severely bruited abroad that the tune had prehistoric associations with the 
ungodJy drinking-bout, and that the sentiments were anything but neighborly. 
Items: one monument upon the Baltimorean sod, and a—a new motion in Congress. 


* 


* 


HALIAPINE is to bring his family with him next season, so they say. We 
have always been in accord with the late Colonel Roosevelt’s doctrines about 


families of comfortable size. 
metropolitan housing problem! 


But we fear a new complication 


in that fearful 
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'P\HE shade of Scriabine is probably 

chortling delightedly—if shades 
condescend to chortle—over the effect 
of his music upon a lady with a pencil 
in her hand, as reported in the recent 
press. When Mrs. Mary B. Sawtelle 
hears music, particularly Scriabine’s 
music, played by her friend, the pian- 
ist, Katherine Ruth Heyman, her hand 
perforce traces “rhythmic drawings” 
illustrative of the music’s emotional 
content. An artistic transmigration, 
sO to speak. Scriabine would have 
Seen vastly tickled over this, could it 
have occurred, as apparently it couldn’t, 
While he was among the living. For the 
Russian composer was, in his later years, 
obsessed with the fundamental “oneness” 
ot the arts, if you know what I mean. 
He was working at the end to achieve an 
art-synthesis, as his “Prometheus” at- 
ests, All the arts were to be fused, in 
“ome magic form; all were to co-operate 
amicably ; music, color, dancing, per- 
‘ume, ete. Each was to blend with and 
‘ntorce the other. Result, the Perfect 


* * * 


Now comes Mrs. Sawtelle with her 
+‘ spirit-paintings and opens up all 
manner of ecstatic possibilities to the 
‘criabine disciples. With a print of one 
. these mystic pictures in hand, those of 
he cult are now ideally fitted out to as- 

at the performance of one of the 
With the first rise of 


me 


naster’s scores. 


mi baton they settle devoutly in their 
‘tats, placing the picture at a convenient 


rar 


‘nge for contemplation. All through 


‘at musie they sip such strange joys as 
u, ruder mortals, may never know. The 
rit of Scriabine, raised up in tone and 

©, broods above devoted heads. There’s 
“ory for you! as one of Lewis Carroll’s 
"\uosophers remarked to a young lady 
amed Alice. 


Dirit 


HERE will be some to point out that 
a subscription night at the Metro- 
politan Opera fits the Scriabine synthe- 
sis prescription to perfection. It is true 
that that splendid structure, after nine 
o’clock and before ten-thirty, shelters a 
rare agglomeration of music, color, 
dancing and perfume. And all imported. 
Yet Scriabine could have parried that 
argument neatly by retorting that all 
these opulent sense-fillers did not repre- 
sent the conception or the labor of one 
man only. He would have you there; 
considerably more than one man’s labor 
was required to assemble and make real 
that opulent spectacle. No one can quar- 
rel with that, so long as our old-rich are 
amused. 
* * * 
F I recur, rondo-like, to the American 
composer theme, it is doubtless in the 
same perverse spirit that one returns to 
worry a shrewish tooth. His name is su 
conspicuously absent from the programs 
of public enterprises as to make one fear 
for his continued well-being. Americans 
are supposed to have “push” and per- 
sistence; their men of music seem only 
to have the latter quality. Let our com- 
posers fight the “pusher” on his own 
ground—say, Broadway. Why not? 
Searcely a revue comes to the incan- 
descent avenue these later years but has 
its ballet scene, and very beautiful some 
of them are. The directors, given a gen- 
erous financial leeway, have tempered 
gorgeousness with artistic discrimina- 
tion; have enlisted the most advanced 
ideas in scenery and lighting. The cos- 
tuming, too, is very frequently delicate 
and appropriate. 
k oF ok 
HAT of the music which is woven 
into this charming texture? It is 
bad, and badly performed, in almost 
every instance. Where it is “original,” 
it drips the sentimental slobber of the 
ballad man, or it sears the palate with 
its jazz. Where it is “adapted,” it is 
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nothing better than a stale potpourri of 
tunes, good, bad, and middling. Neither 
method serves the purpose, and neither 
method results in a score that is on a 
plane, or in harmony with the stage 
ensemble. 


* * * 
VEN a composer of indifferent gifts, 
granted he had a modicum of im- 


agination, could chisel out a musical set- 
ting superior to such matter. And from 
some attempts would certainly come, 
with time, admirable dance-poems, per- 
fect complements of the pantomimic 
action, fresh and glowing. Let no one 
contend that audiences would grumble 
at such experiments in the commercia! 
theater. American audiences grumble 
at nothing; they are docility itself. Here 
is a way open for the native composer to 
express himself and at the same time 
earn a harmless, necessary dollar. Did 
I say “open”? That is not accurate; the 
Broadway barriers are not yet down to 
serious creative musicians. Then let 
them be stormed! Let composers so pur- 


HE Balance of Power operates no less 

immutably in music than in politics 
or imperialism. Art follows the flag. I 
do not mean by this that the natives, say, 
of India, are regularly regaled with the 
latest outgiving of Sir E. Elgar, or those 
of Algiers with the current opus of 
Monsieur Milhaud. Yet it remains a 
fact that the small and physically im- 
potent nations rarely push their music 
beyond their own borders. How often do 
we hear music from Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Switzer- 
land? How many of our conductors, 
who annually with the first stirring cf 
summer migrate to Europe, visit these 
tiny countries in search of worth-while 
novelties? I may be doing these leaders 
an injustice, but if that is so why is it 
that our programs so infrequently repre. 
sent the smaller European states? It 
can hardly be that these countries are so 
sterile musically as to warrant studied 
neglect. We all expect the “little fel- 
lows” to be voiceless in conference coun- 
cils; but art is supposed to be another 





























sue and harry producers that at last, out kind of international game, with the 

of sheer weariness, they surrender. On same number of cards to each player. 

to Longacre, with a song on your lips! PLAINSINGER, 
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EAN PAUL KURSTEINER, com- 
poser and teacher, was born in Cat- 
skill, N. Y., of a French-Swiss father 
and New England mother. His youth 
was spent as a 
sheep-herder in 


Texas. Later he 
decided to devote 


himself to music, 
and went to Leip- 
zig where he stu- 
died with Weiden- 


boch and Jadas- 
sohn, then going to 
Teichmuller with 
whom he _ worked 
for four years. 
After his second 
year with Teich- 
muller he became 


his assistant. He 
also studied with 
Richard Hofmann. 


Photo by Schloss 


Jean Paul Kirsteiner 


Returning to America, he organized and 
directed Miss Baldwin’s School at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., remaining there for ten 
years. Since 1893 he has been director 
of music at the Ogontz School at Ogontz, 
Pa., going there several days a week, 
He also teaches theory in New York, 
He made his début in Mendelssohn Hall 
in a program of his own compositions, 
and appeared subsequently in other re- 
citals of his own works. He has about 
fifty published songs to his credit, and 
has also written works for piano. 
Among his best known songs are “In- 
vocation to Eros,” “It is Written,” “Can- 
ticle of Love,” “The Soul’s Victory,” 
“Salutation of the Dawn,” Three Night 
Songs, Three Love Songs, Ten Sacred 
Songs. His songs have been used by 
such singers as Mary Jordan, Frances 
Ingram, Reinald Werrenrath, Bruno 
Huhn, Herbert Witherspoon, George Fer: 
gusson and Ellen Rumsey. 
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Modern Conditions Give Emphasis 
to Music as a Subject in Schools 
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himself related to his group as his part 
of the problem is related to the whole. 


Need for Instrumental Tuition 


Radiating from the hub of the project 
method is another need of public school 
music, which in some vlaces is being 
nobly met and should be met in many 
more, namely the need for instrumental 
instruction. While singing may be the 
universal musical language, it is not 
by any means the summum bonum of 
everyone’s musical experience. Many a 
boy of indifferent, if not disconcerting, 
vocal resources would love to express 
his soul through a cornet or trombone! 
The inner urge in the individual is for 
what he can use, not what someone else 
can use, or for what someone else thinks 
he should use. Instrumental classes are 
inescapable if we accept the sweet rea- 
sonableness of the project method. The 
time is sure to come when such classes 
will be provided for during school hours 
and supported by school funds. However, 
this seems a Utopian dream at present, 
and we are thankful to have them out- 
side school hours and to have them self- 
supporting. Why have not such classes 
become more numerous in our schools? 
One wonders. Is it because of the lack 
of trained teachers for such instruction, 
or is it because it looks like “just one 
thing more” for the already over-busy 
supervisor? Expansion is always the 
penalty of success, and who would cur- 
tail the latter because of the former? 

One of the outstanding signs of the 
progress of the project method is the 
extent to which music appreciation is 
taking its place in our courses of study. 
So quickly has this come about that it 
is already bromidic to call attention to 
the fact that the phonograph has trans- 
formed the music of the average school- 
room from a Sahara of primitive music, 
supplied by the children themselves, to 
a garden beautified by best music of all 
the world. 

Could a better exemplification be found 
of “purposeful activity directed with sat- 
isfaction toward a definite and desired 
end” than the so-called music memory 
contests, which have been and are being 
carried out so successfully in many 
places? 

When children appoint their own com- 
mittees to arrange concerts to be given 
by themselves or others, with the object 
of buying instruments for student use 
in the school, here is another definite 
project. 

While, in considering the child of grade 
school age, there seems to be a wide di- 
vergence between the aims of the public 
school and the private studio, there is, 
nevertheless, a point of contact which is 
entirely adequate to warrant the consid- 


eration of all concerned. It is that the 


child carries over from the school into. 


the specialized form of music, with which 
he and his private teacher may be en- 
gaged, the vitality of such a program as 
has been described. When a private 
teacher of piano tells me that for the 
first two years she does not have to teach 
music, but only piano, to the average 
child coming to her for instruction, I feel 
that public school music is functioning 
in its relation to private teaching. 


The High School Problem 


Leaving the grade school let us turn to 
the high school. Here the problem is 
more one of education in music than 
through it, and here the aims of the 
public school and the private studio con- 
verge. After being, for some time, a 
lively, and perhaps noisy, advocate of 
high school credits for the study of music 
under private instruction, the writer has 
become aware of so many high schools 
where “inside credits” are not yet given 
for music that the wonder grows whether 
we, in our eagerness, have not been 
working too much at the top and not 
enough at the bottom. Would it not be 
better to be more alert and prove from 
the grades up, all along the way, that 
music is a big valuable subject, just as 


amenable in its teaching to sound educa- 
tional processes, and as actively related 
to home and community welfare, as any 
subject in the curriculum? In so doing 
we would be making the withholding of 
suitable courses in the high school, and 
the consequent granting of credits for 
them, archaic to the point of disgrace. 
Proportionately as we recover from the 
notion that music is an isolated, peculiar 
and unrelated subject, appealing only to 
the divinely favored few, a subject with 
a pedagogy all its own—if indeed it is 
acceded any at all—and see it for what 
it is, a universal gift of diversified as- 
pects for a diversified humanity, an op- 
portunity for self-expression, an art with 
a technique incidental but indispensable 
—as all technique is to all art—the 
greatest socializing element in the world, 
a subject governed in its teaching by the 
same common sense pedagogy that gov- 
erns the teaching of anything else—pro- 
portionately as we do this. will public 
school music blossom into the beautiful 
thing it really is, in itself a “project” 
worthy of the utmost consideration of 
all classes of musicians. 

Our forward look is one of hope. With 
the course of study recently compiled 
by the Educational Council of the Na- 
tional Conference of Music Supervisors 
to guide us, and the problem-project 
method to re-create our teaching, even 
the possible penalty of being considered 
unorthodox should not prevent us from 
keeping step with all good musicians and 
educators in the procession of progress. 





Liszniewska to Continue Work as 
Concert Pianist in Coming Season 
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(Portrait on front page) 

N American artist who has achieved 
marked success in the musical capi- 
tals of Europe, Mme. Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, in recent seasons, has 
been accorded uncommon recognition as 
a concert pianist in her native land. Last 
season she had the honor of presenting 
to the public, as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit Symphonies, a new 
concerto by Théophile Ysaye, brother of 
Eugene Ysaye. The composition was 
played first in Cincinnati and later in 
Waskington, D. C., by the Cincinnati 
Symphony and then followed its presenta- 
tion in Detroit by the Detroit forces under 
the baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. On 
these occasions Mme. Liszniewska dis- 
tinguished herself as an artist of force 
and virile spirit, yet with a feminine 
quality of tone color to which her audi- 

ences were immediately responsive. 
Mme. Liszniewska has been heard 
often in recital and concert in recent 
seasons, and she will continue concert 
work in this country next season, and 
will be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on the evening of Jan. 12, 
next. During the past season she was 
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a member of the master faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. 

The pianist was born in New York, 
of Scotch-Irish parentage. Her father 
was a noted organist and her mother a 
singer. As a young girl she went to 
Berlin and studied piano with Dr. Ernst 
Jedliczska. Following his death ‘she 
pursued her studies with Leschetizky in 
Vienna. She became one of his favorite 
pupils and played at many of his soirées. 
Subsequently she had the honor of be- 
coming one of his leading assistant 
teachers. She married Dr. Karol Lisz- 
niewski of Lemberg, Poland, and they 
made their home in Vienna for some 
time. 

During her stay in Europe Mme. 
Liszniewska toured Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, Switzerland and 
Holland. She played with the Warsaw 
Philharmonic, under Noskowski, with 
Berlin and Vienna orchestras, under 
such conductors as Rebicek, Nedbal and 
Lowe; and in London, with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood 
and George Henschel. On Feb. 14, 1914, 
she fulfilled an engagement as soloist at 
the Chopin Memorial Concert at Queen’s 
Hall, and playing the Chopin F Minor 
Concerto with brilliant success under Sir 
Henry Wood. In the same concerto, she 
achieved a real triumph with the Rus- 
sian Symphony on Jan. 29, 1916, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 

In addition to her concert work Mme. 
Liszniewska has devoted considerable 
time to composition. Her violin and 
piano sonata won a first prize in a com- 
petition in Paris. Her quintet for 
strings and piano was performed in 
Vienna with the Rose String Quartet 
narticipating, and was accorded instant 
favor. 

Degree Conferred Upon St. Olaf Choir 
Conductor 


ALLENTOWN, PA., June 24.— The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
was conferred upon F. Melius Christian- 
sen, conductor of the St. Olaf Choir, at 
the fifty-fifth commencement exercises of 
Muhlenberg College recently. The honor 
was bestowed in recognition of Dr. 
Christiansen’s work in furthering the 
cause of Lutheran Church music 
throughout the country as conductor of 
the St. Olaf Choir, and also in recog- 
nition of his attainments as a composer. 
Dr. Christiansen was unable to attend 
owing to his duties at Northfield, Minn., 
so Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir, accepted the de- 
gree for him. 





Reading Musicians in Concert 


READING, Pa., June 24.—Henry F. 
Seibert, organist, was heard in recital 
at St. Luke’s Lutheran Church on the 
evening of June 22. With the assistance 
of Catharine Yocum, soprano; Esther 
Werner, contralto; Joseph Vozella, tenor, 
and Daniel Weidner, bass, Mr. Seibert 
interested a large audience. 


NEW ORCHESTRA FOR 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Fostered by Four City Clu). 
Organization Expects 


Brisk Career 
By John G. Clark 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 24.— 7}, 
Springfield Municipal Orchestra mace 
its first appearance on June 11, at +) 
Auditorium, under the baton of Ar: hy, 
H. Turner, and thus began its careey 
auspiciously. The concert was an « 
lent one, and an audience estimate: . 
2500 persons greeted the players wit) 
warm applause. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Turner fo, 
the success already achieved by these 
musicians who have been working tp. 
gether with him during the past few 
months. The new organization has for 
its sponsors the Rotary, Kiwanis, Ex. 
change and Publicity Clubs of Spring. 
field, and is controlled by a committee 
composed of two members from each 
club. It is planned to have a manager 
and secretary with the opening of th 
coming season. The present plan is to 
raise $7,000 by 700 subscriptions 
finance the three concerts of th> coming 
year, which will take place in November, 
January and March. 

There have been former attempts ¢ 
establish such an orchestra, but never »: 
such broad or permanent lines. It co: 
tains sixty-five musicians, all of who: 
are local, with the exception of two 
three who play the more unusual instru 
ments. 








Providence Singers in Concert 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 19.—Harriet 
Eudora Barrows, vocal teacher of this 
city and Boston, presented her i] 
pupils in a program of songs and arias 
before a large audience in Assembly H» 
of the Providence Plantation Club, Fri- 
day evening, June 16. The recital was 
of artistic merit, the singers demonstra’ 
ing excellence in diction, musicianshi 
and voice production. Among. thos 
heard were Claudia Rhea Fournier, Mai 
guerite Watson Shaftoe, Alice Louis 
Armstrong, Gertrude Northrop Le 
Esther Mott, Helen Shepard Udell, Wi 
ifred Gallagher, Albina E. Bodell, Gr: 
Goff Fernald, Irene Bowen, Laura !) 
Hill, Gladys Carpenter and Viola Cush- 
ing Corbett. Mabelle Baird and Beatriv 
Warden accompanied. W. J.P. 





Psychological Monograph Details 
Seashore Experiments 


The Psychological Review Company 
has issued another volume in its series « 
psychological monographs. This is N 
8 of the University of Iowa Studies 1! 
Psychology, edited by Carl E. Seashore, 
and it deals with experiments in relatio 
to music. Some of the papers are hig! 
technical. The book includes a hig 
interesting study by means of the to! 
scope of pitch and vibrato in artist 
singing, Melba, Gluck, Alda, Destinn a! 
Eames being the subjects. There | 
study of the inheritance of musical ¢ 
pacities, somewhat inconclusive since the 
evidence is still inadequate. 





WASHINGTON, June 24. —_ Jessie 
Masters, contralto, assisted by Da! 
Breeskin, violinist, gave a concert " 


conjunction with the Ampico for 
radio on the evening of June 13. _ 
accompanists were Amelia Olmstead 
Albert W. Harned. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 
Do They Encore You? 


Then you need that pleasing song t! 
will make them smile after a som! 
group or be a welcome aftermatl 
any mood. 


Filling Such a Need— 


JUDY, ME DARLINT...... 60 cts. 
by Phyllis Fergus 

MY HOUSE OF DREAMS. .60 cts. 
by William Lester 


LOVE SINGS A SONG.....50 cts. 
by Arthur Cleveland Morse 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Sees Chamber M usic as a Democratic Factor in Art 


Clarence Adler, Pianist of New York Trio, Finds Music Appreciation Fostered by Ensemble 
Groups—Tradition Held Responsible for the Epithet “Highbrow’—Audiences Respon- 
sive When Essential Spirit of Chamber Works Is Re-created—America Not Yet Ready 


for Novelties 
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 & opposition to the generally accepted 
belief that chamber music belongs to 
the musical élite, Clarence Adler, pia- 
nist of the New York Trio, declares that 
it is the most democratic form of mu- 
sical expression. Its successful pres- 
entation, he claims, rests upon the ability 
of the performers to merge their sev- 
eral artistic ideals into one composite 
whole. He is convinced that the much- 
heralded growth in musical appreciation 
in America owes a large debt to the va- 
rious organizations that have been pio- 
neering for chamber music. 

Mr. Adler does not hesitate to take up 
the cudgels against any who condone an 
awesome respect for chamber music on 
the ground that it is “absolute” or “pure 
music.” He blames that much-abused 
word “tradition” for the fact that many 
persons look upon chamber music as 
“highbrow” and imagine that one re- 
quires extra gifts to be able to enjoy it. 
In this he takes the performers to task, 
and declares that the remedy lies in 
breaking from the cold and formal codes 
of tradition and in re-creating in the 
music the same spirit that brought it 
to fruition in the mind of the composer. 

“There is no apolovy needed for 
chamber music when it is presented in 
the right manner,” said Mr. Adler. “The 
fact that it is generally believed to be 
too aristocratic for general appreciation 
is manifestly untrue to one who has 
watched its reception on the part of 
audiences in various parts of the coun- 
try. That it had its inception among the 
members of the European aristocracy, 
who could afford to maintain chamber 
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music organizations, should have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the general 
appreciation of a form which, it seems 
to me, requires a distinctly democratic 
viewpoint in its presentation, in that 
the performers must be willing and able 
to blend their separate individualities 
into one artistic whole. Chamber music 
is not the medium for the display of 
personality. It is the music that counts, 
and to play it well requires the utmost 
unity of purpose and ideals on the part 
of the players.” 

Mr. Adler credits much of the success 
of the New York Trio to the fact that 
it is made up of musicians of different 
nationalities, of different training and 
views of life. Cornelius Van Vliet, 
‘cellist, is Dutch; Scipione Guidi, vio- 
linist, is Italian, and Mr. Adler is Amer- 
ican. He believes that the union of 
their national characteristics is largely 
responsible for the spontaneity and nat- 
uralness which have been praised in the 
work of the Trio. 

The nature of the program has a most 
important bearing on the manner in 
which chamber music is received, Mr. 
Adler believes. With all the advance 
which he feels America has made mu- 
sically, he does not believe that the atti- 
tude toward new works makes it feasi- 
ble to offer many novelties upon concert 
programs. It is his experience that, 
from the viewpoint of popular success, 
it is safer to play the works of the older 
masters. The correct appraisal of new 
works presents the problem of disasso- 
ciating oneself from one’s artistic judg- 
ment. One must, for the time being, 
forget one’s training, personal likes and 
dislikes, and try to grasp the message 
which the music seeks to convey. And 
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“OA voice that quickens the 
musical ear of childhood — 
a voice that stirs the must- 
clan to his most inspired 
moments, and yet a voice 
that ts as human and tntt- 
mate as the voice of a life- 
long friend.” 


Thus is described the exquisite Tone— 
The *Voice’”’ 


Aw _Cee>o0 > 
“Ot Ghickering 


| America’s oldest and most distinguished fi 
i] piano, which contributed to the artistic 
: success of the recent tours of Elly Ney, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Erno ‘Dohnanyi, E 


Alfred Mirovitch, Maurice Dumesnil, i 


| 

| 
lf and many others — Pianists, Singers, 3 
| Violinists — all acclaim its rare and en- | / 
| during beauty. Bl 
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unless there is some message there is 
no excuse for the music. 

_ “To-day the universal demand in mu- 
sic is for interpretation of feeling, emo- 
tion, life,’ says Mr. Adler. “This is 
reflected in the efforts of modern com- 
posers to produce music which they feel 
interprets some emotion or phase of life. 
The display of mere virtuosity is fast 
losing its attraction. An artist must 
be able to re-create the spirit which the 
composer intended should. be revealed; 
else there is no excuse for his playing. 
He must not forget that mechanical de- 
vices can play the notes with greater 
speed and accuracy than he can achieve.” 

Mr. Adler believes that it is the task 
of the teacher to bring out this inter- 
pretative “gift” in his pupils. A teacher, 
in his estimation, should be something 
more in the life of a pupil than a person 
to show him how to play notes. He 
must be able to awaken and develop the 
artistic soul. As a teacher, Mr. Adler 
has endeavored to put these theories into 
practice. One of his pupils, Ruth Klug, 
played twice in Aeolian Hall last season. 
Another, Wilma Hilberg, is now appear- 
ing with success in the Orient. 

Miss Klug is at present in Europe and 
has been heard in concerts in Berlin, 





Clarence Adler, Pianist and Teacher 


Vienna, Munich, Hamburg, Dresden and 
Leipzig. She was a pupil of Mr. Adler 
for six years, and her success at home 
and abroad proves again that it is pos- 
sible to receive a complete musical edu- 
cation in America. She will return for 
an American tour next January. 

Mr. Adler is a native of Cincinnati, 
where much of his musical education 
was received under Romeo Gorno of the 
Cincinnati College of Music. 

HAL CRAIN. 





CIVIC ORCHESTRA THRIVES 


Grand Rapids Encouraged by Success of 
Season—Hymn Festival 

GRAND RapPips, MICH., June 24.—The 
Grand Rapids Civic Orchestra manage- 
ment, encouraged by the success of the 
organization’s second season, has deter- 
mined to continue its work next season. 
The second and last concert of the 
year was given by the Civic Orchestra 
on June 7, in the auditorium of Central 
High School. Ottokar Malek, conductor, 
whose home is now in Chicago, but who 
spends two days of each week in Grand 
Rapids, led his sixty players through a 
program which included the First Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Other composers 
represented were Schubert, Saint-Saéns, 
Nicolai, Wagner and Johann Strauss. 
Violin obbligatos were played by Con- 
stance Duin. Many local professional 











Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922. 

Scudder School, 316 W. 72nd St., New York City. 
Aug. Ist. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St. 
June 1, 1922. 

Mary FE. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio, De- 
troit, Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Port- 
land, Ore., March-June, 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, June, July; Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, Sept.; June, July, Columbus, Ohio. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, N. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San 
Marcus, Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musi- 
cal Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th 
St., N. Y. City, N. Y., June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 1. 

Maudellen ULittlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. May 
22, June 26, July 31. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Louls, Mo. 


Information and 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, INC. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


booklet 


musicians are members of the orchestra, 
in addition to amateurs. 

In honor of a joint observance of Chil- 
dren’s Day by the Sunday Schools of 
Kent County, Harold Tower, organist 
and choirmaster of St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral, arranged a hymn festival, 
given on June 9. One thousand children 
from all parts of Kent County joined 
in a program of hymns, the singing of 
each being preceded by a description of 
the origin of words and music. Tys 
Terwey, boy soprano, and Walter Blod- 
gett, fourteen-year-old organist, gave 
solos. Dean Charles E. Jackson made an 
address on the subject of “Love for 
Hymns.” The following members of the 
children’s division of the Kent County 


Sunday School Association spoke on 
hymnology: Christopher Sargent, 
Frances Thomas, Carl Mather, Janet 


McLeod, Beatrice Farrell, Jack Barstow, 
Alice Barnes and Eugene Masselink. 
VICTOR HENDERSON. 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., classes held monthly through the year. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Texas, June; Cleveland, July; Chi- 
cago, August, 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 
June 12, Waco. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 
74th St., New York City; Portland, Ore., June 17; 
Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. Summer class June 5. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 19 to July 22. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 
Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., March 15, May 15. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, New York City, June 26-Aug. 14, 
Sept. 20, and every month thereafter. Address 

or 915 Carnegie 


Helena St., Houston, 


617 8S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, 
Hall, New York City. 


upon request, 
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were carefully observed, and the 


of the creative artist. 


Second Presbyterian Choir, Philadelphia 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 
Foyer, Academy of Music, May 22, 1922 


‘“‘When the number of singers is taken into consideration (about 25) it is doubtful if there has 
iti ; , singing i ilade! phi: years. . . Technically the 

co “r exposi 1 of a cappella singing in Philadelphia in years Tec rally 
been a finer exposition PI the bane ae 


i as i almost perfect balance and remarkable beauty of tone. . : 
oe caeneie a , director saw to it that the extraordinary effect of those re 


markable basses was by no means lost.’’—Hvening Ledger. 
“The audience was delighted and outspoken in enthusiastic comment. . 


a most painstaking and conscientious drillmaster, but beyond _the marti 
He is a virtuoso in his calling.’’—Public Ledger. 


. «. Mr. Norden is 
net he has the instinct 
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NEW RECORDS GROW IN ST. LOUIS OPEPA 





Crowds Throng Amphitheater 
for Second and Third 
Weeks 


By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, June 24.—New records are 
being established in the Municipal Opera 
Company’s season in Forest Park. The 
opening performance of Ernest Kalman’s 
tuneful “Sari” on Tuesday night showed 
better financial results than any previ- 
ous opening night, and the audiences 
since have been enormous. Again, the 
receipts for “Sweethearts,” the second 
week’s opera, were well ahead of those 


of the second week of last season. Added 
interest was given to “Sari” by the fact 
that it introduced the new prima donna, 
Elsie Thiede, who succeeded Sophie 
Brandt when she was obliged to resign 
through ill-health. 

Miss Thiede was formerly with Schu- 
bert’s “Blossom Time,” and has also ap- 
peared with the Dunbar Company and 
in concert work in the East. Her ex- 
cellent singing in the réle of Juliska in 
“Sari” gained her immediate popularity. 
She has a powerful lyric voice of great 
beauty, and uses it with discernment, 
and she has a very good stage presence. 
Arthur Geary, tenor, as Laczi Racz was 
also fine, and his singing in the first act, 
both in solos and in duets with Miss 


Thiede, was capital, their voices blending 
admirably. 

James Stevens, baritone, who has re- 
covered from his slight indisposition of 
last week, gave a fine vocal and his- 
trionic performance of the elder Racz. 
George Sweet and Frank Moulan were 
excellent in the comedy réles. Eva Fal- 
lon, as Sari, was highly successful in her 
singing, character acting and dancing. 
Fannie Block, as the Mother, had a short 
singing part, but made much of her op- 
portunity. 

Charles Previn worked wonders with 
he big orchestra, the full tonal beauties 
of the score being fully brought out 
under his careful and energetic leader- 
ship. The chorus was also effective. 
David Hochman played the difficult Gipsy 
music off stage. The Mu Phi Upsilon 
Sorority and the delegates to the Mis- 
souri Music Teachers meeting were pres- 
ent on Thursday night. 

This year’s production of “Sari” sur- 
passed that of last year, when this work 
was the record-breaker. Victor Her- 
bert’s “Sweethearts,” the opera of the 
second week of the present season, drew 
very large audiences. Miss Brandt, who 
sang in “The Highwayman,” continued 
her work in “Sweethearts,” in spite of 
her doctor’s orders. Lorna Doone Jack- 
son, did not have many vocal oppor- 
tunities, but acted extremely well. Mr. 
Stevens made a hit in the réle of Franz, 
although he suffered during the week 
from a slight vocal infection. Arthur 
Geary, as Lieutenant Karl, sang in a 
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style that showed that he was becoming 
accustomed to the big out-of-doors audi- 
torium. 

_ Frank Moulan, William J. McCarthy, 
Jerome Daly and George Sweet were ef- 
fective in their respective réles, and again 
the chorus, so ably trained by William 
Parsons, sang admirably. The music of 
Dame Paula’s Daughters, known as “The 
White Geese,” was sung with good effect 
by six members of the chorus: Mae 
Green, Marie Lenhardt, Grace Brinkley, 
Louise Heimueller, Eleanor Zell and 
Clara Schlief. Mr. Priven had his 
orchestral forces in hand. 


St. [yous Activities 


WX 
StDouis.Mo. June 26. 

Pupils of Thorward Olsen have recent- 
ly been heard in interesting recitals. Mr. 
and Mme. LeGlaive of Paris who are 
undertaking their vocal training with 
him, recently appeared before a large 
audience at the Central High School. 

The recital series of the Leo C. Miller 
Studios has been most interesting and 
well attended. Williard McGregor gave 
a concert on June 16, in which Brahms’ 
Sonata, No. 5 and works by Rachmanin- 
off, Debussy, Scriabine and Ganz were 
included, and his playing was most 
finished. Horace White gave a fine pro- 
gram on June 19 night and the pupils 
of the Elementary and Intermediate 
grades last Saturday. Other recitals 
will follow. 

Ernest Prang Stamm gave an excel- 
lent organ recital on the afternoon of 
June 20 before the Missouri music teach- 
ers in convention. He was assisted by a 
double quartet, and gave part of Ernest 
Austin’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Charles Galloway, organist at St. 
Peter’s Church, gave a recital also for 
the visiting delegates on the morning of 
June 21. His program included works 
by Reubke, Karg-Elert, César Franck, 
Ferrata, Yon and Liszt. 

Ernest R. Kroeger is conducting a 
class of over 200 for the Progressive 
Series in Los Angeles, Cal. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 














LIMA STUDENTS APPEAR 
IN ATTRACTIVE CONCERTS 





Millie Sonntag Urfer and Ella Eysen- 
bach Bring Forward Many Pupils 
in Vocal and Piano Music 


LIMA, OHIO, June 26.—Millie Sonntag 
Urfer brought forward a number of 
vocal and piano pupils in an interesting 
program on June 21, among the numbers 


being an aria from Tchaikovsky’s “Joan 
of Arc,” the “Shadow Song” from “Di- 
norah,” and “Still wie die Nacht.” Those 
who appeared were Edna Slater, Louise 
Ackerman, Bertha Cumming, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Plasic, Mrs. Walter Dyke, Mrs. 
Melvin C. Light, Geraldine K. Thomas, 
Edison C. Lerch, Violet Lewis, Mrs. E. 
A. Hauss, and Edith Schumann. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Urfer, Esther 
Lynch, a Reuter pupil and graduate, and 
Thecla Stueve. Mrs. Hauss’ singing of 
the “Joan of Arc” aria and LaForge’s 
“To a Messenger”; Mrs. Thomas’ inter- 
pretation of the “Shadow Song,” and the 
numbers given by Miss Lewis, who is of 
Supervisor Mark Evans’ teaching staff 
in the public schools, were among the 
features of an attractive concert. 

Thirty piano pupils of Ella Eysenbach 
appeared in a recital on June 20 in a 
program of twenty-seven numbers. 
Among the more interesting features 
were MacDowell’s “In Autumn.” played 
by Helen Jones; Nevin’s “Country 
Dance,” played by Miss Jones and Esther 
Wohlgemuth; the Allegro movement of 
Haydn’s Sonata in E Flat, interpreted 
by George Urich, and the final number, 
another duet, Variations on a Beethoven 
Theme, by Saint-Saéns, given by Mrs. 
A. A. Crawford and Mrs. Paul Tim- 
merman. All these players showed good 
taste and fine style. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be heard in 
the Northwest and on the Pacific Coast 
during the month of October. Her last 
engagement before beginning operatic 
rehearsals in New York will be in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on Nov. 4. 





The Overture to “Grania,” by Mabel 
Wood Hill, which had its first perform- 
ance in Carnegie Hall recently, will be 
played by the Leps Orchestra at Willow 
Grove, Pa., this summer. 


MID-WEST CENTERS _ 
FORM OPERA PLANS 


Dippel Performances to Begin 
Next Season—“Iphigenia” 
Music Heard 


By Grace Coulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, June 26.—Delegates fro 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati me; 
with Cleveland representatives at the 
Hotel Statler on June 21, to lay plans 
for the beginning of the United States 
Opera Company. Productions for the 


mid-western circuit will begin during 
the 1922-23 season, the delegates decided. 
It was further resolved that fifty per 
cent of the profits made during a seasoy 
within the mid-western division wil] }¢ 
shared among the four cities. Each city 
is to have an opera club of 1000 members. 
The meeting was called under the direc. 
tion of Andreas Dippel, and the dele. 
gates included T. E. Gafney and Henry 
Dreher of Cleveland; Mrs. Charles F. 
Hammond of Detroit; James D. Haliman 
and J. B. Shea of Pittsburgh, and C. J, 
Neare of Cincinnati. 

Scenes from the second act of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris” were presented at 
a garden musicale on June 19, under the 
direction of the Extension Section of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, on the grounds 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Allyne’s residence. 
More than 400 persons attended, and 
the proceeds will go toward a musica] 
scholarship. The production was directed 
by Mme. Eni di Bidoli. Members of th 
club, led by Mrs. Arthur Born, made wu; 
the chorus, assisted by the chorus of the 
Cleveland Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
conducted by Zoe Long Fouts. Catherin 
Eneda Herman trained the dancers fo: 
the special dances. W. S. Murtfeldt was in 
charge of the orchestra. George Emer- 
son supplied organ accompaniments 
Antonio Augenti and Rex Haller were 
among the soloists. Mrs. Arthur Bradle, 
is chairman of the Extension Section. 

Up to the present more than 100 stu- 
dents have enrolled for the first annual 
summer school of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. These come not only from 
Ohio cities, but there are representatives 
from the Carolinas, Oklahoma, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Connecticut, Mississippi, 
Florida, Texas, Massachusetts, Washing. 
ton and Pennsylvania. The term lasts 
from July 3 to Aug. 12. 

Pupils of Jeannette Clouse Hoetze! 
gave a recital on June 23 at the Cleve- 
land Sorosis Club Rooms. 








Julia Claussen to Sing at Stadium in 
New York 


Julia Claussen, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York, on the evening of July 14. 
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“Early Spanish-Californian Folk-Songs” 
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HEAR BOSTON STUDENTS IN 
COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


premiere of Fantasy by Converse Fea- 
tured in New England Con- 
servatory Concert 


BosTON, June 24.—A class of ninety- 
one seniors and six post-graduates re- 
ceived diplomas from the New England 
Conservatory, after an inspiring com- 
mencement concert on June 20. 

Notable features of the program were 
the first performance before any audi- 
ence of a Fantasy for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra by Frederick S. Converse, and 
the revival, as a memorial to the late 
Samuel Carr, president of the board of 
trustees, of George W. Chadwick’s Elegy, 
for orchestra and organ. 

For the first time announcement was 
made of the award of the Endicott prizes 
in composition. These prizes have been 
cuaranteed for a period of five years by 
Hi. Wendell Endicott, of the board of 
trustees, whose idea is that creative 
work shall thus be stimulated among the 
students. Each prize carries, in addition 
to its award in money, a scholarship in 
composition at the conservatory for the 
ensuing year. The disbursements were 
as follows: 

To E. Aldrich Dobson of Hyde Park, 
$100 for the best composition for orches- 
tra; to Margaret Mason of Clarinda, I[a., 
$100 for the best composition for string 
quartet; to Doris Carver of Los Angeles, 
Cal., $50 for a pianoforte composition, 
“Novelette,” and $50 for a set of three 
songs, and to Grace Stutson of this city, 
$50 for a set of three songs. 

In addition to the Endicott prizes the 
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following major scholarships for 1922-23 


. were assigned: 


The Bergman scholarship, pianoforte, 
to Jesus Sanroma of Porto Rico; the 
Converse scholarship, voice, to Miss 
Bingham, Miss La France and Martha 
Atwell of Bellevue, Pa.; the Converse 
scholarships, pianoforte, to Ella Flanders 
of Skowhegan, Me.; the Brown scholar- 
ship, voice, to Bernice Batson of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss.; the Evans scholarships, 
pianoforte, to Margaret Mason, Edith 
Spinazzola of Medford, Mass.; Lillian 
Chrislip of Phillipi, W. Va., Marguerite 
Rist of Turners’ Falls, Mass., and Mary 
Hobson of Park City, Utah; the Evans 
scholarship in voice, to Marion Herrick 
of Dorchester, and in ’cello to George 
Brown of Melrose Highlands; the Carr 
scholarship, violin, to Ruth Fraser of 
Detroit, Mich., and the Sampson scholar- 
_ voice, to Esther Marshburn of this 
city. 

High Average for Class 


The class which was graduated from 
the New England Conservatory was 
probably the best, in point of scholar- 
ship that has ever gone forth from the 
school. The class average for the junior 
and senior years, according to figures 
given out from the office of the dean of 
the faculty, was between B and B plus 
or, on a percentage basis, about 87 per 
cent. The class membership was as fol- 
lows: 

Adaline E. Albright, Ruth H. Anshen, 
Willa H. Astill, Martha N. Atwell, Jose- 
phine O. Austin, Hermine S. Aydjian, 
Kathryn M. Barshinger, Minot A. Beale, 
Ruth D. Bellows, Agnes C. Bevington, 
Elizabeth Bingham, Beatrice A. Blanch- 
ard, Julia E. Blankenship, Margaret M. 
Bower, Rose L. Brener, George A. Brown, 
Martha B. Brubaker, Myrtle M. Bruner, 
Donna L. Buck, Jessie Bullock, Althea 
N. Carr, Doris M. Carver, Lillian N. 
Chrislip, Malcolm L. Cobb, Della E. Da- 
vidson, Dorothy Devans, Jean A. Dunn, 
Herman Feltcorn, Blanche H. Finke, 
Esther A. Flaxman, Ruth A. Fraser, 
Eleanor P. Furminger, Ada P. George, 
Susie Giddings, M. Ethel Doodale, Helen 
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A. Gordon, Norma E. Greenwood, Henri- 
etta C. Harper, Esther K. Hawkins, 
Frederick W. Heim, Grace H. Held, Jean 
E. Jamieson, Ethel D. Knights, Clarence 
F. Knudsen, Louis W. Krasner, Leon C. 
Kuntz, Muriel La France, Margaret F. 
Leong, Harold H. Logan, Mary E. Mad- 
den, Helena C. McGuire, Helen L. McNa- 
mara, Ellen C. Neilson, Pauline L. Nem- 
ser, Cornelia E. North, Dorothy D. K. 
Okey, Clarice M. Painter, Dorothy E. 
Perkins, Antoinette J. Perner, Hildreth 
W. Polley, Gladys H. Posselt, Lillian M. 
Pride, Patrel F. Randall, Alice M. Rath- 
bun, Myrtle E. Richardson, Helen Ring, 
Virginia C. Ruffin, Theresa M. Santoro, 
Harold F. Schwab, Camille C. Serra, 
May E. Shuman, Carol F. Simpson, 
Dorothy G. Simpson, Donald S. Smith, 
Vora M. Smith, Julia E. Sonnabend, 
Besse S. Spectre, Edith E. Spinazzola, 
Rebecca D. Stoy, Grace M. Stutsman, 
Ruth E. Thomas, Maie V. Underwood, 
Antoinette G. Watson, Helen L. Welch, 
Clara F. Wells, Mary T. Wendell, God- 
frey H. Wetterlow, Eleanoré Whitting- 
hill, Katie M. Williams, Elizabeth D. 
Wood, Lillian E. Wood. 

Post-graduates who complete their 
work this year are: Freda R. Feldman, 
’20; Alice M. Hamlet, ’20; Sarah L. 
Johnson, ’21; Marjorie F. McClure, 719; 
Ruth Shubow, ’20; Charles P. Touth- 
ette, ’21. 

The seniors who participated in the 
commencement program were: Harold 
Francis Schwab, Louis W. Krasner, 
Elizabeth Bingham, Alice M. Rathbun, 
George A. Brown, Muriel La France, 
Malcolm L. Cobb, Eleanor Proctor Fur- 
minger, Martha N. Atwell and Minot 








A. Beale. W.d. P. 
MORE “POPS” IN BOSTON 
Series Continues to Attract Large 


Audiences 


BosTon, June 26.—The Boston Orches- 
tra “Pop” concerts continue to lead the 
musical events of the warm summer eve- 
nings. The past week, the eighth of the 
“Pop” series, saw no decline in the large 
attendances. As usual, two of the eve- 
nings were “special nights,” Monday eve- 
ning being reserved entirely for Boston 
University, and Friday chiefly for Notre 
Dame College. On Thursday evening, 
Henri Perret played, as a trumpet solo, 
“Kili, Eili,” arranged by Agide Jacchia. 
The “Pops” series will close at the ena 
of its tenth week, on Saturday, July 8. 

A pianoforte recital by the pupils of 
Clinton Jonas was given in Steinert 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, June 21. 
Those who participated were Ruth Edin- 
burg, Gertrude Nisson, Betty McQuaid, 
Francis Berkowitz, Edith Finkovitch, 
Charlotte Burack, Esther Winer, Alice 
Pearlman, Dora Hillson, Blanche Bux- 
baum, Ida Cohen, and Margaret Mc- 
Quaid. Lena Goldman, violinist, as- 
sisted with two groups of solos. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Hahnel Appointed Music Supervisor of 
St. Louis Public Schools 


St. Louis, June 24.—Eugene M. 
Hahnel, for the last nine years assistant 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
has been appointed supervisor by the 
Board of Education to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of E. L. Coburn 
about two years ago. Mr. Hahnel is a 
graduate of the Brandenburg Conserva- 
tory in Germany. He played with the 
Berlin Philharmonic as a young man. 
He came here from Rochester, N. Y., to 
take charge of the instrumental music in 
the schools, and has practically been in 
charge of the music department for 
some time. He will assume his new 
duties on Sept. 1. HERBERT W. Cost. 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


CREATOR OF DEPENDABLE SINGERS 
HOUSE —IRENE WILLIAMS — FRED PATTON 


ASHVILLE FESTIVAL, AUGUST 8th-11th, 1922 
Engaged through three different managers 


ON ARTISTIC MERIT—NOT ON REPUTATION OF THEIR TEACHER 


In Bovrton Studios 


Boston, June 26. 

Harriott Eudora’ Barrows, vocal 
teacher, brought forward her pupil, Alice 
Louise Armstrong, in a program of 
songs in Grace Horne’s Gallery, on June 
19. Miss Armstrong, who was warmly 
applauded, has a voice of notable clear- 
ness and sweetness, and contributed 
songs by Handel, Bruch, Debussy, Widor, 
Chabrier, Bachelet, Carpenter, Foote, 
Kramer, Grant-Schaefer and Densmore. 
Margaret Whitaker, violinist, shared hon- 
ors with Miss Armstrong, playing with 
excellent effect the finale of Vieuxtemps’ 
D Minor Concerto, Chopin’s Nocturne in 
D Flat, Chaminade’s Spanish Serenade 
and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois.” 
Helen Tiffany at the piano assisted with 
her usual artistic skill, 
* * * 








The music students at Marycliff Acad- 
emy, Arlington, showed ability and pro- 
gress in a recent recital given in the main 
hall of the school. The program included 
vocal music interpreted by Pauline Poi- 
rier, Dorothy Walsh, Catherine Melanson 
and Josephine Devlin, piano numbers for 
eight hands by M. Godfrey, M. Bittues, 
A. Downing and E. Haynes; piano solos 
by Josephine Vergona, Helen Hendrick, 
Catherine Melanson, Nancy Walsh, 
Dorothy Walsh, Josephine Devlin, Eileen 
Skeffington and Pauline Poirier; a piano 
number for eight hands by A. Webster, 
A. Lundy, C. Green and J. Vergona; 
violin pieces by Eileen Skeffington and 
Helen Walsh and a trio by Nancy Walsh 
and Pauline Walsh, mandolins, and 
Dorothy Walsh, pianist. 


Piano pupils of Edith Noyes Greene 
were heard in annual recital in the 
Bethany Universalist Church, Framing- 
ham, in June 16 before a capacity audi- 
ence, and were assisted by Josephine 
Eldridge Southwick of the Emerson Col- 
lege, and Frederick W. Pope, baritone. 
Among the students were: Elizabeth 
Greenleaf, Mary Hersey, Merideth Grif- 
fin, Florence Reed Soule, Louise Fiske, 
Lillian Craig, Maud Craig, Dorothy Mac- 
Donald, Arleen Taft, Florence Flagg 
Field, Rachel Lane, Eldora Bispham, 
Margerite McNally, Margaret Longley 
Cone, Mary Fisher, Margaret Bragdon 
Richardson, Rose Canning, Josephine 
Canning, Ralph Gleason. Greene was 
an efficient accompanist to Mr. Pope in 
his baritone solos, which included songs 
by Von Fielitz, E. German, Chadwick 
and Handel. Mme. Greene also assisted 
her pupils where two pianos were re- 
quired, 

¥ 4 + 

Pupils of Frank E. Doyle, vocal 
teacher, have fulfilled several engage- 
ments during the season. Irene Soule, 
soprano, is engaged for a long concert 
tour to start in September. Miss Soule 
prepared her work with Mr. Doyle and 
John Smallman. Eleanor Francis, dra- 
matic soprano, has been soloist with Ives 
Band and Orchestra, and concluded a 
long list of engagements with a _ suc- 
cessful appearance in a pageant concert 
at Mechanics’ Hall, in which she was sup- 
ported iby the Meistersingers. Gertrude 
Carey sang in Boston, Providence, Som- 
erville and in recital in Haverhill. Ger- 
trude Farrington of Lawrence and Mar- 
garet Lally of Providence sang for mu- 
sic clubs, and were busy as church solo- 
ists. Frank Orrell, tenor, and Rhoda 
Whitham, soprano of Lowell, advanced 
to more important church positions. D. 
H. Curtice and Frank Craigie are mem- 
bers of the Alpha Male Quartet. 
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VISITING ARTISTS IN TWO 
CONCERTS IN TERRE HAUTE 


Blind Player Dedicates New Organ— 
Pupils’ Activities—Music 
Memory Contest 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., June 24.—Under 
the auspices of the Women’s Relief 
Corps, two concerts were given by Alice 
Baroni, coloratura soprano, formerly of 
the San Carlo Opera Company; Lillian 
Pringle, ’cellist, and Edith Gyllenberg, 
pianist, on June 14 and 15. Unusually 
attractive programs were presented. 
Mme. Baroni sang with understanding 
and musicianship the manuscript cycle, 
“Dust of Dreams,” by David Proctor. 
Miss Pringle exhibited a sure technique 


and fine tone in her numbers, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. Miss Gyl- 
lenberg played excellent accompaniments 
and a number of piano solos, among 
which American and Scandinavian num- 
bers were prominent. 

The recital given at the First Congre- 
gational Church recently by Charles 
Hansen, blind organist, served to dedi- 
cate the new Moller Duplex organ, re- 
cently presented to the church by Mrs. 
W.S. Rea as a memorial to her husband. 
The program included an improvisation 
on the theme of “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” 

A recital was given at Guerin Hall, 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Wood, recently by 
Frances Helm, Dorothy Vollmer, Mary 
Hagenbarth, Catherine Allbright, Helen 
Redinger, Marie Gonner and Ruth Mar- 
cotte, vocalists; Dorothy Boos Mary- 
ellyn, pianist; Elizabeth Loosen, organ- 
ist; Miss Sondermann and Elizabeth 
Marzetti, violinists, all students of the 
Conservatory. 

Recent school activities included per- 
formances of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
by the Girls’ Orchestra of the State Nor- 
mal School, led by L. M. Tilson; and of 
“Fays of the Floating Islands,” a can- 
tata by Paul Bliss, by the Girls’ Chorus 
of Wiley High School, led by Lucy Flinn. 
Alice Jackman, Margaret Minnis, Alice 
Mayfield and Mary Fagg were the so- 
loists. 

A music memory contest was con- 
ducted by the fifth to eighth grades, in- 
clusive, of the city schools at the close 
of the year. Fifty compositions were 
used as test numbers at the event, in 
which 1000 students took part. Higher 
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grades were made than in last season’s 
contest, three schoois being equal! for 
first place with an average of 100 per 
cent, and two for second place with an 
average of 991/3 per cent. 

Eda B. Steinacker, Amelia Meyer, 
Mrs. Cortner, Mrs. Varney and Anne 
Hulman recently presented their pupils 
in recitals. Helen Niblack of Terre 
Haute, pianist and organist, gave her 
senior recital at DePauw University on 
June 7. 

Margaret Kintz, pianist, was married 
recently to Duffield Duncan of this city. 

Recent radio concerts have been given 
by Mrs. Oliver Tooley, soprano; Mar- 
guerite Welte, pianist, and John Walsh, 
haritone. L. Eva ALDEN. 





Offer Free Use of New Wilmington Hall 
for Pupils’ Events 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 24.—A new 
auditorium for recitals, Gewehr’s Hall, 


has recently been opened. A policy en- 
tirely new to Wilmington has been the 
offer of gratuitous use for teachers’ and 
pupils’ recitals. Programs have recently 
been given by pupils of Margery Hamil- 
ton Hill, T. Leslie Carpenter, Mrs. 
Charles W. Giffith, Mrs. Florence M. 
Hastings and E. C. Highfield. 
THOMAS HILL. 





Soloists Assist Lancaster Choir in 
Concert 


LANCASTER, PA., June 24.—The choir 
of St. James’ Episcopal Church was 
heard in a concert on behalf of the camp 
fund on June 6. The assisting artists 
were: S. Ernest Kilgore, tenor; Huber 
Miller, baritone; A. Irvine McHose, pian- 
ist; Robert Berger, cornetist, and Paul 
Gyles, reader. The program, given un- 
der the direction of George B. Rodgers, 
organist and choirmaster, included excel- 
lent work by the boys’ choir. Two boy 
sopranos, Richard Borger and Daniel 
Dittrich, appeared to advantage in solo 
numbers. A. IRVINE MCHOSE. 





Hold Spring Festival in Abingdon, III. 


ABINGDON, ILL., June 24.—A Spring 
Music Festival, sponsored by Hedding 
College and the local municipal authori- 
ties, was recently concluded. A feature 
of the event was the performance of 
“The Prodigal Son,” under the leadership 
of Austin Abernathy, director of Hed- 
ding College Conservatory. The soloists 
were Mrs. Margaret W. Hadley, so- 
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Rhoda Yule, contralto; Henry 
Welton of Chicago, tenor, and Grant 
Hadley, baritone. The Bushnell Chorus 
of 100 voices gave the ensembles admir- 
ably. The artists were also heard in a 
miscellaneous afternoon program, given 
with the assistance of Ruth Hooker and 
Ayliffe Willets, pianists. The climax of 
the festival came with the performance 
of Haydn’s “Creation,” conducted by Mr. 
Abernathy. The soloists were the same 
as those for “The Prodigal Son.” The 
chorus, comprising 150 singers, many 
from nearby Bushnell and Avon, was 
heard to advantage. 
Marjorie Slough provided piano accom- 
paniments. 


prano; 





Philip Gordon and Elinor Whittemore 
Appear in Danville, IIL 


DANVILLE, ILL., June 24.—Philip Gor- 
don, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, 
violinist, assisted by local singers, played 
in this city several times recently. They 
appeared on June 5 at the Danville 
Country Club, assisted by Mrs. William 
T. Shaffer, soprano, who also appeared 
with them on the following evening at 
the Elks’ Club. They were assisted on 
June 7 by Horace V. Benjamin, baritone, 
in a concert at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Hatfield. The final concert by Miss 
Whittemore and Mr. Gordon was given 
on June 9 at St. James’ Church. 

VERA K. DOWKER. 





Elmira Hears Suite by Bement 


Evmira, N. Y., June 24.—The Elmira 
Orchestra under the leadership of 
Gwynn S. Bement, played a “Woodland” 
Suite, composed by Mr. Bement, at a 
concert on the afternoon of June 4. The 
work was received with great favor. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” Overture were also 
included in the program. 





Plan to Meve Hedding College Conserva- 
tory to Moline, IIl. 


ABINGDON, ILL., June 24.—A project to 
move Hedding College. with its Conserva- 
torv of Music, of which Austin Aber- 
nathy is director, to Moline, Ill., will 
probably be carried out next September. 
This will depend uvon the success of a 
campaign to be onvened by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Moline in July to raise 
$800.000. The work of the year just 
ended has been most succesful. In a 
Senior recital given on June 7, Ella 
Florence John, pianist, was assisted by 
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Miss Willets and. 


Eld n 
Brokaw and Paul Grimes. In a students’ 
recital, given in the evening of the sane 
day, the following were presented, 
addition to the artists previously name}: 
Mrs. Jameson, Fern Missel, Nigel Hi|). 
Vergil Rosenbaum, Anna _ Copeland, 
Eleanor Hicks, Gerald Moore, Rosa)j¢ 
Currie, John Ciark, Marjorie Slough. 
Ruth Hooker, Joe Partridge, Miss Mor- 
rissey, Nellie Reynolds, Ruth Moore, 
Velma Lewis and Carol Abernathy. 


Mildred Leigh, Glen Hartman, 





Orchestra of Antique Instruments 
Planned in Pontiac 


PontTIAC, MICH., June 24.—J. Renwick 
Metheny, an expert on stringed instry- 
ments, is planning to organize an or- 
chestra of instruments of the early cen. 
turies. He has already_managed to 
secure a kermanjeh of Persian make 
dating back to the thirteenth century, 
and a shoulder viol, one of the class of 
Italian viols, such as the viola de amore. 
the viola de gamba and other predeces. 
sors of the modern violin. Mr. Metheny 
hopes to find additional instruments, and 
is already organizing his orchestra. 





New Washington Choral Society to Give 
Three Concerts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24.—George 
H. Miller, director of the newly or- 
ganized Choral Art Society, is already 
planning three choral concerts of sacred 
and secular works for next season. Mr. 
Miller’s recent production of Haydn's 
“Creation” promises well for the future 
of the new society. WILLARD Howe. 





Cornelius Van Vliet and Eric Zardo in 
Stamford Recital 


STAMFORD, CONN., June 24.—Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ’cellist, and Eric Zardo, pian- 


ist, were presented in recital under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the Congregational Church, in _ the 
church auditorium on June 8. Mr. Van 
Vliet, who was heard in numbers by 
Mozart, Méhul, MacDowell, Casella and 
other composers, had an _ enthusiastic 
reception. Mr. Zardo played works by 
Schubert, Chopin, Paderewski and Rach- 
maninoff. Both artists were compelled 
to grant encores. J. W. COCHRAN. 
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Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 50 
Studio: 65 W. 7ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 








CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACOOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street. New York 





Coach for Concert 
animes = Operatic Artists 
onc ecompanyin 
Studio: 334 West Bath Street 
Tel, Schuyler 1049 


George Hamlin concerRT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June ist to November 1st: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Frances Foster 








Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 808 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1678 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 








May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8058 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 


Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Circle 1850 








Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York Oity 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 Bast 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 








Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 








Arthur J. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntimgton Avenue 


BOSTON - MASS. 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Remo Cortesi 

VOICE COACH 
B36 West 46th St. 
S57 W. 86th St.. New York 


Longacre 2375 
Sehuyler 5910 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Bherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 





Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyén 


Mezzo-Contralto 





Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Albert Marsh 


Individual and class lessons in oboe 
Playing and reed making. 
Written application only. 
842 W. 15th Street, New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


(Teaching Children a §; 
216 W. 56th Bt. Phone Dircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Conal O’C. Quirke 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
*Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Adele Luis Rankin U7Tic—Coleratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Binging 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 




















Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. CO. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone: 584 














Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Fleor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schwyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: Carpegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 








Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 


264 West 934 St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 








Century” 
28 West 63rd St. Tel. Col. 2983 
Crystal Waters Soloist 


Vocal Instruction a 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 





Elsa Riefflin Soprano 


Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Hast 624 St.. New York 








Mary Louise Woelber 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 
° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 8900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Preductics 
Studio: 888 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
Phone—Columbus 5217 
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Frederick H. Haywood, New 
York Singing Teacher and 


Author of “Universal 
Song,” Says School Music 
Supervisors Must Have 


Specific Course of Instruc- 
tion Before Vocal Training 
Can Be Made an Academic 


Subject 

\Q* 5” of methods in 

the teaching of singing can be 
brought about in only one way—educa- 
tion. It can never be achieved by arbitra- 
tion or legislation.” In this way, Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, New York singing 
teacher, sums up the result of his experi- 
ences in attempting to solve in a practi- 
cal manner this much-discussed quesvion 
of whether or not the methods of vocal 
teachers should be standardized. He was 
one of the first persons in the country to 
advocate the teaching of voice culture 
en masse, as he saw that this method 
provided the only opportunity for many 
to learn the fundamentals, also an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to help those who 
cannot afford to pay the private lesson 
fee. 

From a small beginning three and a half 
years ago, more than 400 persons have 
been taught in Mr. Haywood’s classes, 
and his method of presentation has been 
introdveed into so many sections of the 
country that its acceptance is practically 
nation-wide, finding its natural habitat, 
he believes, in the high school. In this 
movement, Mr. Haywood’s book, “Uni- 
versal Song,” has played no small part, 
for it has provided the student and 
teacher with text material. That the 
author has been invited to explain the 
principles embodied in it before the Na- 
tional Conference of School Music Super- 
visors, before the Eastern Conference 
and before five State Music Teachers’ 
Conferences during the past season, gives 
an idea of the interest with which his 
principles are being received. 

“Voice culture should be made an aca- 
demic subject, a part of every prescribed 
music course in the high schools,” says 
Mr. Haywood. “To bring this about re- 
quires the adoption of some _ specific 
course, one which has a definite objective 
and is based upon sound pedagogic prin- 
ciples. The adoption of such a course is 
hindered by the present crowded condi- 
tion of the school curriculum, a condition 
which has awakened the supervisors to 
the fact that they must take the initia- 
tive in presenting something definite. 
They have shown much interest in the 
work we have accomplished in accord- 
ance with the principles outlined in ‘Uni- 
versal Song.’ ” 

Mr. Haywood believes that the pupil 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 
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; Declares Education Vital in Setting 
Standard for Teaching 
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should learn to sing by singing. Tone, 
he asserts, cannot be described; it can 
only be experienced, and he holds that 
there must be a definite experience from 
the application of a correct principle 
applied in a definite way. 

“Each exercise should have a specific 
purpose with which the student should 
be thoroughly acquainted,” says Mr. 
Haywood. “Each demonstration should 
be explained in sequence of its im- 
portance and the results made plain. Of 
course, not everyone can secure the same 
degree of beauty in the result. That de- 
pends upon the physical structure of 
the vocal apparatus and the individu- 
ality of the student. All pianos look 
alike, but the difference in the material 
of which they are made may make a 
vast difference in the quality of tone.” 

There are now many cities where the 
Haywood principles are being taught in 
the high schools. In Salt Lake City, 
summer classes will be conducted at Utah 
University by Stella Paul Bradford and 
at the L. D. S. School of Music by Mar- 
garet Summerhays. In Los Angeles, the 
Pacific Coast summer classes will be in 
charge of Cecilia Bainton. Many other 
cities have exponents, all of whom were 
trained in the Haywood Institute Nor- 
mal Classes, which begin this year in 
New York on July 3. 

Mr. Haywood believes that the possi- 
bilities of music in the public schools are 
unlimited and is convinced that we are 
on the threshold of a wonderful future of 
musical development. The fact that men 
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New Orleans Conservatory Forces Sing 
“Ave Maria’—Other Concerts 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 24.—The New 
Orleans Conservatory gave a concert on 
June 2, at which an “Ave Maria” for 
mixed voices, composed for the occasion 
by the founder of the Conservatory, 
Ernest E. Schuyten, was sung, The com- 
position showed considerable originality, 
and was well sung by the Oratorio So- 
ciety aided by the New Orleans Sym- 
phony. Numbers by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg and Brahms were also given. Mary 
M. Bays, soprano, and Fred E. Steahle, 
bass; were soloists. The hall was 
crowded. Mr. Schuyten was assisted in 
the rehearsals by Jane Austen Tuttle, 
Mr. Tuit and Miss Molony. 


_Odelle Grossman and Sarah Isaacs, 
pianists, appeared in joint recital re- 
cently at Gibson Hall, Tulane University. 
Their program was very interesting, in- 
cluding Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Mi- 
Y. nor, and their playing disclosed artistic 
qualities. 

The Literary and Musical Club pre- 
pared an excellent program for its final 
meeting of the season. Miss Isaacs, Mrs. 
Edward Marx, mezzo-soprano, and Ad- 
rian Freiche, violinist, appeared; and 
Miss Molony, Ruth Moore and Mrs. M. J. 
Prince played accompaniments. 

Mrs. C. Bennette Moore appeared in 
song recital on May 30, accompanied by 
her sister, Eugenie Wehrmann-Shaffner. 
The program included songs by Brahms, 
Grieg, Fourdrain, Dell’Acqua, LaForge 
and Carpenter. 





Photo by Champlain, N. 
Frederick H. Haywood, New York Vocal 


Teacher 


and musicians of the type of Dr. Gehr- 
kens of Oberlin College, Dr. Dann of 
Pennsylvania, and Osbourne McConathy 
of Northwestern University, are devoting 
their talents to public school music con- 
vinces him that the day is not far dis- 
tant when music will hold its righful 
place in the school curriculum because 
the public will have been educated to 
appreciate its benefits. HAL CRAIN. 





HELENA STUDENTS HEARD 
Piano Recitals and Lawn Féte Bring 
Forward Many Young Musicians 


HELENA, ARK., June 24.—An excellent 
program was given at the second series 
of the closing exercises of the 1921-22 
season by the pupils of Mrs. J. R. Mosby 
on June 14. The entire class took part 
in a program chosen from the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Grieg, Heller, 
MacDowell and Moszkowoski. Those 
who played were Peggy White, Lelia 
Hornor, Dorothy and Mary Elizabeth 
Dinning, Mary Moore, Helena Clopton, 
Jean Ehrman, Jane Rightor, Elizabeth 


Doughtie, Katherine McRae, Virginia 
Mosby, Hannah Solomon, Edwynne Gor- 
don, Carolyn Hornor and William 
Tappan. 


Of equal interest was the piano reci- 
tal given recently by pupils of Mrs. 
R. W. Nicholls at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. Those participating were: 
Reba Lee, Hazel Doane, Ruth Farrell, 
Edith Davidson, Regina Hall, John Hall, 
Jr., Zelna Gregory, Elizabeth Lyle and 
Edith Rainey of Marvell. 

At the Sacred Heart Academy on 
June 9 a lawn féte was held and dances 
were given by Damaretta Young, Ber- 
nice Walker, Viola Rightor, Louise 
Berard, Joyce Persick, Elizabeth Archer, 
Josephine Shinault and Marion Prewett. 
The Sacred Heart Orchestra played sev- 
eral numbers, and Mrs. F. Williams was 
the soloist of the occasion. 

Mrs. IRVING A. METZ. 


F. B. Wodell of Boston to Conduct 
Spartanburg Festival 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., June 24.—Fred- 
erick B. Wodell of Boston has _ been 


elected conductor of the Spartanburg 
Music Festival and also professor of 
voice at Converse College, succeeding 
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The Tulane Newcomb Glee Clubs gave 

a creditable performance of “Patience” 

at the Tulane Theater. The work had 

been prepared by Leon Ryder Maxwell; 

and Clara del Marmol and Virginia 
Westbrook played the accompaniments. 
HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 


Louis Bennett, who resigned. This an- 
nouncement has been made by S. B. 
Ezell, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Converse College. For many years 
Mr. Wodell has been conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Boston. The 
report that Dr. W. C. Mayfarth had 
resigned from the music faculty of Con- 
verse College has been denied by Dr. R. 
P. Pell, president of the college. Dr. Pell 





Edgar Schofield, baritone, was the so- 
loist at the commencement exercises of 
the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., 
on June 18. Mr. and Mrs. Schofield have 
taken a country place near Chatham Cen- 
ter, N. Y., where they will remain until 
the middle of September. 


announces that the position of teacher 
of violin on the faculty for the coming 
season will be Martha Alexander-Mullin 
of New York City. 


D. G. SPENCER. 
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WASHINGTON CLUBS HOLD CONVENTION 





- Federation in First Session in 
Seattle—Recitals by 
Students 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 24.—The Wash- 
ington State Federation of Music Clubs 
held its first convention on June 15 at 
Frederick and Nelson’s Auditorium, 
Clara Moyer Hartle, president, in the 
chair. Club reports were read by Anna 
V. Bassett of the Edmonds Music Study 
Club, Mrs. H. Goodell Boucher of the 
Bellingham Women’s Music Club; Mrs. 
O. S. Penny of the Kirkland Music Club, 
and the following representatives or 
Seattle Clubs: Mrs. Virgil Kidd of the 
Musical Art Society, Mrs. Lisle Brown 
of the Euterpe Club; Mrs. H. C. Simp- 
kin of the Music Study Club; Julia Rise- 
gari of the Civic Orchestra; Helen Crowe 
Snelling of the Nordica Club, and David 
Scheetz Craig of the Clef Club. 

Discussions and musical numbers filled 
the morning and afternoon sessions. 
Alexander Stewart, representative of 
Community Service, urged that teachers 
and musicians generally should assist the 
community programs. Helen Crowe 
Snelling made a plea for the rural pub- 
lic schools. 

Those contributing solos to the meet- 
ings were Mrs. F. J. Anderson, Mrs. 
H. Goodel Boucher, Arline McDonagh 
and Caroline Kidd, sopranos; Mrs. 
Eugene Sherman, Marion Ells and Emily 
Dow, violinists; Juliet Gualtieri, Edith 
Nodstrom, Carmen Fry and Ruth Allen, 
pianists; Frank Meeker and _ Robert 
Nichols, tenors; Alfred Green, baritone, 
and Elsie Heiner, reader. The accom- 


panists were Amy Worth, Mrs. H. A. 
Mehnert, Leone Langdon, Eloise R. 
Clyde, Lillian Schoenberg, Clyde Lehman 
and Mme. Davenport-Engberg. 

Vaughan Arthur, violin teacher, pre- 
sented Byrd Elliot, thirteen-year old vio- 
linist, in recital, on June 13, accompanied 
by Irene Hampton. On June 17, he 
brought forward Marion Vaughan Ells 
and Eleanor Mehnert, accompanied by 
Mrs. H. A. Mehnert. All the violinists 
showed promising qualities. 

Pupils of Ora Kirby Barkhuff ap- 
peared in the last of a series of five 
recitals on June 15. Jessy Emily Hull 
gave a pupils’ recital on June 11, when 
Mabel Jackson, Gladys Minard, Pearl 
Lea, Winfield Morley, Maud Cline, Helen 
Palmer and Eleanor Cline were heard, 
accompanied by Marjorie Richardson 
and Helen Palmer. 

Owen J. Williams, baritone, and pupu 
of Clifford W. Kantner, gave a recital 
on June 17, assisted by Gladys Mougin, 
soprano; Keturah Gosslee and Mrs. 
Homer Campbell, contraltos, and Mar- 
shall Sohl, tenor, all from the Kantner 
studios. Mr. Williams displayed a fine 
baritone voice. 

The Bohéme Music Club gave its final 
program on June 10 at the home of Lulu 
Shepard Johnson when soloists and the 
Club Chorus under Mrs. Harry Cone, 
gave numbers. 

Piano pupils of the Meyers School gave 
a recital on June 16. Piano students of 
Ethel Gordon were heard in recital on 
June 16. Mabel Jackson, Alfreda Chris- 
tensen and Helen Palmer, pupils of Jessy 
Emily Hull, gave a program on June 16, 
when Marjorie Richardson and Mar- 
garet Search were accompanists. Ger- 
trude Drumm presented piano students 
in recital on June 17. 





LOS ANGELES CHORUS SINGS 


Abraham Miller Conducts Orpheus Club 
in Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL, June 24.—'I'he 
Orpheus Club concert of June 16, at 
Trinity Auditorium, was conducted by 
Abraham Miller, serving for Joseph P. 
Dupuy, whose continued illness is a mat- 
ter of sincere regret to the musical com- 
munity. The club presented an excellent 
program, assisted by Tracy Cheatham, 
baritone, in the Prologue from “Pagli- 
acci” and in Oscar Rasbach’s “Trees.” 
Raymond McFeeters, the accompanist of 
the club, played numbers by Sgambati, 
Cyril Scott and Moszkowski, and the 
Orpheus Four, recently back from a long 
Eastern concert tour, was heard in sev- 
eral more popular numbers. The audi- 
ence was large and appreciative. 

Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis is con- 
ducting a normal session for piano teach- 
ers at the Angelus Hotel ball room, 
where he has enrolled about 200 teachers 
for the piano course of the Art Publica- 
tion Society. This is the first Pacific 
Coast session in the series of the society. 
M. S. Molloy, the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the society, will make his 
home in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kroeger has given two recitals at 
the auditorium of the Polytechnic High 
School. On June 15 he illustrated “The 
Emotional and Picturesque in Music,” 
and on June 22 his theme was “Classic, 
Romantic and Modern Music.” 

W. F. G. 
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EIGHTY SHRINERS’ BANDS 
PLAY IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Citizens Hear Open-Air Concerts for a 
Week—California Orchestra 
Continues Series 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 24.—The 
national convention of Mystic Shriners 
which met in San Francisco during the 
past week, brought eighty of the excel- 


lent bands of the association to this city. 
While no serious programs were offered, 
the band music proved the most interest- 
ing feature of the convention, and gave 
much pleasure to the citizens here. Con- 
tinuous concerts were given in the plazas 
of the city, the bands working in relays. 
One of the big features was the playing 
of the national anthem by a massed 
band of 5000. 

Selby Oppenheimer, concert manager 
of this city, has gone East where he 
will attend the National Concert Man- 
agers’ convention at St. Louis, and will 
also go to the season at Ravinia Park. 
He will then go to New York to close 
his negotiations with artists for the 
coming season. 

The California Theater Orchestra 
gave one of its most successful concerts 
of its present series under Gino Severi, 
on June 18. Stella Jelica, soprano, was 
soloist. Gyula Ormay played several of 
her accompaniments. Numbers’ by 
Haydn, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Puccini and 
Weber were on the orchestral list. 

CHARLES QUITZOW. 


GIFT TO CIVIC ORCHESTRA 








Denver Citizen Presents $1,000 to New 
Organization—Quartet Concert 


DENVER, COL., June 24.—At the com- 
mencement exercises of the Wolcott Con- 
servatory of Music, Edwin J. Stringham, 
director, announced a gift of $1,000 to 
the new Civic Orchestra by Anna Wol- 
cott Vaile, founder and president of the 
Conservatory. The honorary degree of 
Master of Music was conferred by the 
Conservatory upon John Clark Kendel, 
dean of the State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley. 

The Denver String Quartet was heard 
in the fifteenth concert of a series at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Gano 
recently. This quartet, composed of 
Henry T. Ginsburg and Walter C. Niel- 
sen, violinists; Maurice Perlmutter, viola, 
and Sigurd Frederiksen, ’cello, and led 
by Horace Tureman, has developed into 


an organization of artistic qualities. 
Thirty-six works by classic and 
modern composers have been played 


in the fifteen subscription concerts. This 
organization has come into being through 
the co-operation of Alexander Saslavsky, 
who is now arranging a new chamber 
music series for the coming season. 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wiicox will leave 
for Chicago, where the former is to 
teach for five weeks as guest member of 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege’s summer master school. Because 
of his studio work, he has just resigned 
the conductorship of the Denver Munici- 
pal Chorus, a position which he has held 
during the past five years. A. C. 





HERTZ FOR SUMMER SERIES 





Will Conduct Concerts at Hollywood 
Bowl 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 24.—Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony, has signed a contract to con- 
duct a series of summer concerts to be 
given at the Hollywood Bowl. Accord- 
ing to the announcement of the manage- 
ment, there will be an orchestra of eighty- 
five pieces and prominent soloists will 
appear. The season will begin on July 
10 and continue for ten weeks. 

J. T. Fitzgerald is reported to be about 
to open a concert bureau here. 

W. F. GATES 





Two Choral Concerts Given in Long 
Beach, Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL, June 24.—The 
Choral-Oratorio Society, a mixed chorus 
of 125 voices, led by Clarence E. Krin- 
bill, was heard in a fine program on 
June 6, assisted by Lillian Bowes, so- 
prano; Robert Edmonds, tenor; Virginia 
Hubbard, violinist; Mrs. J. A. Keltie, 
organist; Grace Mann, pianist; Ivy Lake 
and Mrs. Wicks, accompanist. The 
Woman’s Study Club Chorus, L. D. Frey, 
conductor, gave its last concert of the 
season, June 13, with the following solo- 
ists, all members of the organization: 
Hazel Putney Humphreys, Edith Mote 
Hehn, Leora Mae Andrews, sopranos; 
Ethel Burlingame, Louise Shaw, violin- 
ists; Minnie O’Neil, pianist; Mrs. Myr- 
tle Hill, accompanist. In the chorus 
“America Triumphant” incidental solos 
were sung by Mary Ellen Good and Mrs. 
E. E. Tincher. Readings were given by 
Mrs, O. G. Hinshaw. The program was 
well balanced and work of soloists and 
chorus unusually good. 

Mrs. A. M. GRIGGs. 





Roderick White Heard on Pacific Coast 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. June 23.— 
Roderick White, violinist, who is visiting 
his brother, Stewart Edward White, the 
writer, has been heard in a number of 
interesting concerts. On June 4 he 
played before the Sunday Evening 
Musicales, and on June 11, at a private 
recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Bliss. He was also heard at 
the Gamut Auditorium in Los Angeles 
recently, and is scheduled to play the 
Tartini Concerto with the Santa Bar- 
bara Community Arts Orchestra at an 
early date. He will remain in Santa 
Barbara until the latter part of August. 





Seattle Students Give “Gondoliers” 


SEATTLE, June 24.—Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “The Gondoliers” was sung by stu- 
dents of the Cornish School, under the 
leadership of Jacques Jou-Jerville, as 
part of the recent eighth annual festival 
of the school. The work was given a 
smooth and_ spirited performance, 
though the performers had never before 
taken part in a public production. Those 
who appeared included Robert Norton, 
Florence Hamberg, Constance Hart, 
Esther Van Valey, James Dobbs, Anona 
Roberts, Claude Iten, Charles Denney, 
Earl C. Wright, Clarence Hale, Thomas 
Pelly. Hattie M. Dalkin, Alice Neary 
Wright, Dorothy Merrick, Virginia Bull, 
Margaret Hurlburt and Florence Mc- 
Ginnis. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Composers Appear on New Austrian 
Stamps 


A recent issue of stamps by the Aus- 
trian government includes a series of 
seven on which appear the faces of fa- 
mous composers, six of them Austrian 
and the seventh that of Beethoven, who 
spent much of his life in Vienna. The 
six are Haydn, Mozart, Anton Briickner, 
Josef Strauss, the younger, Franz Schu- 
bert and Hugo Wolf. The stamps range 
in value from the Haydn issue at two 
and one-half crowns to Wolf at 100 
crowns 


Rs, 


ENLARGING CIVIC FORCES 


Milwaukee Orchestra Proposes Extendeq 
Policy —Musicians in Accident 


MILWAUKEE, June 24.—The new (jy;, 
Orchestra, conducted by Carl Epper. 
will be énlarged next season to includ, 
at least eighty players. Applications fo, 
admission are now being received eyery 
week, Mr. Eppert states. Nine educa. 
tional concerts will be given in high 
schools and parochial schools. Foy; 
public concerts will be given in St. John’s 
Cathedral Hall. Other concerts jj! 
probably include programs at industrja| 
plants and charity concerts. The orches. 
tral season will be opened early in Sep. 
tember. 

Mr. Eppert has resigned from the staf 
of the Wisconsin Conservatory and \w’j| 
assume direction of a department of a 
new Milwaukee Institute of Music. The 
new school will be directed by Jesse R. 
Meyer and will be situated on Prospect 
Avenue. 

William Boeppler, vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory, recently met 
with an auto accident, and is in the hos. 
pital at Oconomowoc suffering from a 
broken shoulder and other injuries. 
Theodore Dammann, president of the A 
Cappella Chorus of this city, was also 
injured slightly in the same accident 
when the machine overturned in a ditch. 

C. O. SKINROOD 








Engagements for Middleton After 
Australian Tour 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, who 
leaves early in July for a tour of Aus- 
tralia, will have many engagements 
awaiting him upon his return to America 
in December. After a series of concerts 
in California under the local direction 
of Jessica Colbert of San Francisco, he 
will fill engagements in the Northwest 
under the direction of the Elwyn Con- 
cert Bureau of Portland, in January, 
later singing in the Middle West under 
the management of Horner and Witte 
of Kansas City. Mr. Middleton made 
more than seventy-five appearances dur- 
ing the season just closed. 
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Crying Need of Our Own Singers 
To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 

| take this opportunity to thank you 
for your splendid editorial in the issue 
of June 3, which is timely and said with 
authority, for you know whereof you 


Ss yeak. 

tT cannot be classed among what some 
writers term “soreheads” because I have 
been fortunate in getting some chance 
without going abroad for experience in 
opera, and I do not believe in taking 
American singers unless they can deliver 
the goods, but the time now is when we 
are producing an army of singers that 
are equal to any in the world and they 
must have a chance. 

I understand from experience that 
seven-dollar-a-seat opera demands no 
chances in experiments as to artists, but, 
without any malice or hate, but prompted 
entirely with love for my country, is it 
not time that our people were called upon 
to divert some of the large “opera fees” 
and even “concert fees” toward an honest 
effort to support an operatic venture 
which will give a place for our good 
American voices to get this desired 
routine? 
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Music is an international language in- 
deed, and we want the best in the world 
always, but I am sure if the people of 
our country understood and knew the 
crying need of our own singers for what 
would do more for creating a distinctly 
American musical life and art—that is 
to have an opera house or houses where 
opera is given in the language they un- 
derstand and can sing—there would be 
made a demand upon our artist managers 
that can produce everything with this 
end in view, instead of the manager 
saying that we are giving the people 
what they seem to want and continue to 
be the cause of millions of our money 
going to Europe annually. 

I am very optimistic concerning this 
matter, for I see the dawn of hope, and 
I for one American singer shall carry 
the gospel of greater love and loyalty 
for an equal chance only for the Ameri- 
can artist and the American composer. 

The day is not far distant when it is 


going to be very popular for an artist to 
say “Made entirely in America.” 

MuSICAL AMERICA has borne the repu- 
tation of being unbiased and fair, and 
all you desire, as well as every true 
American artist, is an equal chance, fair 
play, for which your splendid article as 
well as your past endeavors have always 
stood for everywhere. 

I am now preparing a lecture-recital 
on American Song Literature which I ex- 
pect to feature next season, and, indeed, 
as I go into this matter, I have become 
so enchanted with the field that I have 
nearly lost sight of the so-called foreign 
classics. 

Again I want to say, “thank you, Mr. 
Freund,” and say God bless you for your 
splendid work and valuabie contribu- 
tions to a cause very dear to the heart of 
every true and loyal American. 

GILBERT WILSON. 

Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1922. 
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Beethoven’s One Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

1. From where did Beethoven get his 
text for “Fidelio”? 2. Is there another 
opera by Beethoven called “Leonore” or 
are the two names interchangeable? 

JOHN QUINE. 

New York, N. Y., June 18, 1922. 


1. The text for “Fidelio” was adapted 
by Joseph Sonnleithner from Bouilly’s 
“Léonore ou L’Amour conjugal.” 2. No. 
The various overtures written for the 
work were called the “Leonore’”’ Over- 
tures, and although Beethoven wished 
the opera to be called “Leonore,” it was 
never performed under this title. 

> 9 9 


Origin of “Fiddle” 


Question Box Editor: 

How did the name of “fiddle”? come to 
be applied to the violin? Explain to me 
also the origin of the word Gavotte. 

ELWASE B. GERIG. 

San Francisco, June 14, 1922. 

The word “fiddle” was used in Eng- 
lish before the words viol or violin. Ac- 
cording to Grove, it was probably de- 
rived from the word “vitula,” calf, sup- 
posed to have been suggested by the 
springing motion of the dancers. Gavotte 
is a French dance so called because it 
originated among the Gavots, people 
living in Gap, a town in the department 
of Hautes-Alpes, France. 
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American Indian Musie 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly name for me some 
pioneer research workers in the cause 
of American Indian music? Our music 
club would like to take up a study of 
these. Also cite the names of some 
operas which have plots dealing with the 
Red Man, and which have been pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan. 

SECRETARY. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 14, 1922. 

The earliest workers in the cause were 
Dr. Theodore Baker, Alice Fletcher, 
Frederick R. Burton, Benjamin Ives Gil- 
man and Natalie Curtis. You could un- 
doubtedly get assistance for your club 
studies by appealing to the Bureau of 
Ethnology at Washington, D. C. “Shane- 
wis” of Charles Wakefield Cadman, and 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” are the only 
operas of Indian life which have been 
produced at the Metropolitan, the latter 
by the Chicago-Philadelphia organ- 
ization. R 


Dedicated to the Interests of the 
American Musicians 


Dear Mephisto: 

I enjoy your column exceedingly. In 
fact, when I want to know the “real 
truth” on a lot of things I wait patiently 
until you get time to discuss them. Which 
brings me to a few paragraphs of well- 
deserved praise of Paul Althouse, in your 
most recent issue anent his two days’ 
preparation to sing “Tannhiauser” in Ann 
Arbor. Incidentally it seems to be Ric- 
cardo Martin’s misfortune to have to 
cancel when someone is at his wits’ ends 
as to how to replace him. 

Martin did that very thing in Kansas 
City last spring. It was an enforced 
cancellation, however, as he really was 
taken suddenly ill. But that fact did not 
lessen the quandary for the management 
of the Kansas City Grand Opera Com- 
pany, with which he was to have opened 
the next night in “Faust.” A hasty sub- 
stitution of another opera was made for 
that night, but the next night “Faust” 
had to be given. The company had an 
excellent young tenor, Arch Cannon, who, 
earlier in the season, had planned to al- 
ternate with Martin in the réle, but later 
had been given to understand that he 
would not be required to sing it and so 
had dropped all study. He had never 
looked at either the first or last acts, 
that is, to study seriously. The day it 
was known that Martin nositively could 
not sing, Mr. Cannon sat over the or- 
chestra all afternoon and sang the réle 
with complete success that night. 

This season a similar situation arose 
when Ottley Cranston, director of the 
Kansas City Company, came close to a 
nervous breakdown because of strain and 
a hard cold and had to have a rapidly 
acquired substitute as Mewvhisto in 
“Faust.” Chicago was frantically wired 
with no results. Mr. Cranston managed 
to get through the night performance 
(Thursday) and the opera was to be re- 
peated at the Saturday matinee. Floyd 
Gamble, a former pupil of his and now 
a young business man of this city. took 
the score up for the first time on Thurs- 
day afternoon and sang the réle with 
unusual distinction and no prompting at 
the Saturday matinée. 

If this sort of thing is considered a 
feat with a professional singer of the 
caliber of Paul Althouse, how much 
greater is the accomplishment in the case 
of. these two boys? I am taking your 
time in telling you this because I believe 


that MUSICAL AMERICA is_ seriously 
dedicated to the interests of American 
music and American singers. N. E. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12, 1922. 
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A New Frank Patterson, one of 
American the younger American 
Opera by a composers whose talents 
Talented have won deserved recog- 
Young nition in a field in which 
American it is especially hard for 
Composer an American composer 


to score, the field of 
opera, has done a remarkably fine piece 
of work in his one act opera, “The Echo” 
(G. Schirmer), for which he has written 
both words and music. Let it not be 
thought that, because it is in “one act,” 
it is an operatic hors d’oeuvre, for it 
makes a vocal score of some 172 pages, 
from which the probable length of the 
orchestral score may be approximated. 
It is, of course, quite impossible to form 
a valid opinion regarding the orchestral 
delicacies and details of an operatic 
work from its vocal score. Yet the lat- 
ter does allow one to get a good idea 
of the thematic material and its han- 
dling. An examination of the vocal 
score makes it evident that the Chicago 
Opera in Our Language Foundation, 
which accepted the work, knew what it 
was about. The poetic, fanciful story 
of the opera has already been told in 
the columns of MusicaL AMERICA, and 
the colorful scenes in the cavern by the 
seashore, which is the place of action, 
have been described. Yet it is Frank 
Patterson’s music which gives the pulse 
of vivid tonal life to the allegorically 
romantic proceedings of his tale. There 
is a note of sincerity and of firm control 
struck at the very beginning, with the 
initial Molto lento e doloroso when the 
curtain rises on the darkened cave, with 
Acantha sleeping in the ruddy glow of 
the fire; and this conscious mastery of 
means, this appositeness and grace of 
musical adaptation of tone to text or 
scenic requirements continues as we ad- 
vance. We find it in duos between 
Acantha and Theudas; in choral sec- 
tions, and in Yfel’s soprano aria, in 
which Theudas is acclaimed as king. The 
chorus, “He Holds the Magic Cup,” with 
the solos by Yfel and Cunnan, is par- 
ticularly broad and sweeping in its 
effect of warning denunciation, espe- 
cially when it swells into the vivid and 
savage outburst of rage which calls for 
the entire cast, chorus and principals, 
and develops a_ strikingly effective 
climax. There is—and it is logically 
introduced, which is more than can al- 
ways be said—a ballet. It is a “Bacch- 
anale,” in the shape of an Allegro molto 
vivace which with beat of drum and 
crash of tympani rushes on with wild 
gaiety and pulses with the greatest 
rhythmic intensity; and although the 
composer’s simple 2/4 rhythm does not 
vary from beginning to end, there is no 
sensation of monotony. The ballet marks 
an effective interlude of the purely in- 
strumental order, and heightens the re- 
lief of the subsequent vocal and choral 
development. The latter now moves on 
apace, and the composer has been for- 
tunate in carrying it to a high climax- 
ing point, where Acantha, pouring the 
wine of the magic cup out on the cavern 
floor, dissolves the spell of the evil 
spirits and drives them screaming away. 
The score closes on a tenderly human 





note, in an ardent, romantically in- 
flected duet between Acantha and 
Theudas, trumpet calls sounding and 


dying behind the scenes as they dis- 
appear. Pages which may appear more 
pallid in this piano version will un- 
doubtedly glow with heightened orches- 
tral color when the score is performed; 
yet it is not too much to say that the 
work is one of genuine inspiration, that 
it strikes and maintains a high level 
with regard to invention, skilful han- 
dling of theme, sense of contrast and 
variety in the balancing of the music 
of principals, chorus and orchestra. It 
is a distinct credit to American operatic 
achievement, and much may be expected 
in the future from a composer capable 
of launching a firstling opera of such 


real value and sustained imaginative 
fervor. 

* * a 
An Individual “A Claudio Debussy” 


(London: J. & W. 
Chester, Ltd.) is the 
title of the two-page 
piano piece which repre- 
sents the stone laid by G. Francesco 
Malipiero, the Italian modernist, in the 
erection of that musical “Tombeau de 
Claude Debussy,” which stands for so 
sincere and interesting an homage to 
the memory of the great impressionist 
on the part of his contemporaries and 
colleagues of divers trends. It is a 


Stone of the 


Debussyian 
“‘Tombeau”’ 


lovely little threnody, filled with a 
sombre sadness and “beautiful in color” 
like the harmonies of Berlioz, from which 
these chord progressions, however, so 
widely depart in their individual com- 
position. It is, so to speak, an epitom- 
ization of some of Malipiero’s most in- 
dividual characteristics of mood and his 
independence of expression, and aside 
from its more absolute musical value, is 
worth knowing as such. 

+ + * 


An Orchestral The “Habafera” for or- 
“‘Habanera”’ chestra (Paris: A. Du- 
by Louis Aubert rand & Cie) by Louis 
Aubert, whose opera 
“La Foret Bleue” was produced in Bos- 
ton in 1913, is dedicated to Roger- 
Ducasse, and is a far more dramatic and 
expressive exploitation of the rhythmic 
and melodic possibilities of the Spanish 
dance form than will be ordinarily en- 
countered. Its sensuousness—the or- 
chestration is beautifully managed—is 
far more subtle than any programmatic 
evocation of provocatively swaying 
Iberian hips, for it has been inspired by 
lines of Baudelaire, whose Parnassian 
volupties are never plain but always 
perfumed. It is this more rarified odor 
of Peau d’Espagne which Louis Aubert 
has successfully caught in his captivat- 
ing music, nor are the Debussyian harps 
missing in his instrumentation, color- 
fully set down by a skilled hand. The 
work was first performed at the Paris 
Concerts-Pasdeloup, conducted by 
Rhené-Baton, in 1919. Baudelaire’s 
lines, placed at the head of the score, 
may be cited in translation to convey the 
inward spirit of the work: “Long, long 
let me breathe in the odor of your hair, 
and in it plunge my face, like a thirsting 
man in the water of a spring, and 
agitate it with my hand, like a fragrant 
kerchief, to waft recollections through 
the air. . . . . Did you but know 
all that I see! All that I feel! All 
that I hear in your hair! My soul 
travels on perfumes, as do the souls of 
other men on music!” 
* ’” 
Five new songs by Eric 
Fogg (G. Ricordi & Co.) 
should arouse interest. 
Erie Fogg’s name, 
among the modern group 
of English composers already has a dis- 
tinctive sound, for as a composer he has 
individual qualities which forbid his 
being taken for granted. In his “Songs 
of Love and Life,” Eric Fogg has set 
five poems by Rabindranath Tagore 
which represent an original and validly 
musical contribution to the great multi- 
tude of song settings of the Indian poet’s 
verses. ; 

One noticeable feature of these Tagore 
songs, wherein they differ from so many 
other settings, which build up highly in- 
tricate, quasi-orchestral piano accom- 
paniments, is the artistic restraint and 
exquisite clarity of the piano frame-work 
of their melodies, as in “One Morning in 
the Flower Garden,” “It Was in May” 
and the really hauntingly lovely “In the 
Dusky Path of a Dream.” These are 
beautifully finished as well as set, phrase 
by phrase. “Peace,” perhaps, in its har- 
monization, somewhat emphasizes an 
Anglican churchly conception; not, of 
course, that an Oriental note is abso- 
lutely demanded, and this may have 
something to do with its issue in three 
keys; the two songs first mentioned ap- 
pearing each in two keys, the third in one, 
and also the last “Free Me From the 
Bonds of Your Sweetness.” This song, 
in keeping with its text, is dramatic in 
character. Unquestionably Eric Fogg’s 
Tagore settings are worthy of the serious 
singer’s notice. 


A Group of 
New Tagore 
Settings by 
Eric Fogg 


* * cad 
New Songs “April,” “To the Not 
by Impossible One,” “Ask 
Edwin Me No More” and “Two 
Evans Encore Songs” (The 


Heidelberg Press) are 
new songs by Edwin Evans. Modern 
polychromatic resource should not blind 
us to the fact that melodic simplicity 
and a corresponding harmonic garb are 
still universal favorites. Mr. Evans’ 
melodies rill simply and naturally from 
a fount untroubled by complexities 
they are direct, spontaneous, they flow 
easily and consonantly. “April” is a 
happy spring song; “To the Not Im- 
possible One”— it is dedicated to Reinald 
Werrenrath—is a love song with a touch 





‘of humor; and the “Two Encore Songs,” 


under one cover (“The Worm” and “A 
Spring Pet”) are both of that delightful 





type of humorous vocal badinage which 
is so appreciated on the present-day re- 
cital program. In “Ask Me No More,” 
a song in the old English style, the 
original text by Thomas Carew has been 
most ingeniously doubled so that the 
song, like Janus, turns a secular and a 
sacred face to the singer at one and the 
same time, “Jove” and the “Saviour” 
appearing in the first lines of the re- 
spective versions. The songs should ap- 
peal to all lovers of simple and artless 
vocal melody and are all published for 
high and low voice. 


_ 
“Eili,”’ Eili,’”’ That noble Yiddish 
Transcribed melody, “Eili, Eili” (Carl 
by Mischa Fischer) which has be- 
Elman come popular in so many 


forms, appears in a 
new dispensation for 
violin and piano, a 
concert transcription 
by Mischa Elman. 
The solo part, as 
may be imagined, 
bristles with the 
fingered octaves and 
double notes in 
which the tran- 
scriber is so entirely 
at ease, and _ its 
brilliancy is very 
adequately cast into 
relief by a_ well- 
planned piano ac- 
companiment which 
does not throw too 





Maurice Beck 
Mischa Elman 


heavy a shadow over the solo radiancies. 
. -£.-s 

Two Violin “Momento Capriccioso” 

Numbers and “Romanza” (Letp- 

by Italian zig: C. Schmidl & Co.), 

Composers by Luigi d’Ambrosio and 


Adolfo Morpurgo respec- 
tively, are typical examples of two kinds 
of violin piece often encountered. The 
first is a brilliant concert piece, with an 
elaborate piano accompaniment, written 
first and foremost for display, and mus!- 
cally not especially interesting. The 
second is a lyric romance of a routine 
but expressive type and_ effectively 
melodious. bat 


“A Roundup Lullaby” 
(White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.), a cow- 
boy night song to the 
cattle, by Gertrude Ross, 
to a good, colorful and idiomatic text by 
Charles Baxter Clark, Jr., is an original 
and clever bit of music in American 
folk-tune style. To the singer in search 
of a number that is effective musically 
and yet has a new and original note, 
this song of the cowboy on herd guard 
to prevent a possible stampede should 
commend itself. It is published for high 
and low voice. 


“A Roundup 
Lullaby”’ an 
Original 
Song 


x * 
“Mary, Darlin’ O’ Mine” 
and “I Need Your Love 
and You” (John Church 
Co.) are two songs of a 
type whose appeal is al- 
ways widespread and not without reason, 
for they exemplify the attraction that 
the clear, easily grasped and easily sung 
melody, together with a sustaining ac- 
companiment which is anything but 
imbricate, usually exerts. Both songs 
irradiate what might be called a normal 
and agreeably recognizable tenderness of 
mood in vocal lines which do not depart 
from formulas dear to the general heart. 
The tinge of Irish green given “Mary, 
Darlin’ O’ Mine” will not militate against 
its popularity. It is for medium voice, 
while “I Need Your Love and You” is 
for low voice. 


Two Grateful 
Vocal Ballads 
by Jessie 
Mae Jewitt 


+ * * 
Songs by “T Heard a Bird” and 
David Proctor ‘Honey Chile” (Oliver 
and Charles Ditson Co.) are new 
Huerter songs by David Proctor 
and Charles Huerter re- 
spectively. “I Heard a Bird,” dedicated 


to Paul Reimers, is sub-titled “Over- 
tones” and is a decidedly effective encore 
bit, two pages long. The accompani- 
ment to the simple and_ expressive 
melody is so written and embellished 
with glissandi as to justify the sub-title 
given. It is for medium voice. In 
Charles Huerter’s “Honey Chile” (for 
high and for low voice) we have a senti- 
mental Negro dialect text very charm- 
ingly set, the music for the song escap- 
ing banality by reason of deft touches 
in the accompaniment, without, on that 
account, departing from the style of set- 
ting the text demands. A very taking 
little song. 


—, 
A Sonata for “Sonata in E Pj, 
Clarinet and Major” (Milan - \>, 


York: G. Ricordi & (5. 
by Giacomo Setacvcio|j 
is an expressive and 
though modern, py; 
modernistic work for the wind instr). 
ment (it may also be played by :},. 
violin, presumably, like many of jt, 
brethren) and piano, which, inspire; },, 
a poetic motto by Carducci, appears ; 


Piano, by an 
Italian 
Composer 


‘be eminently worth playing. The thre. 


movements, a passionate “Meriggio.” , 
very lovely and lyric “Notturno” and a) 
energetic concluding “Alba,” are we) 
contrasted and individually interesting 
and the entire work is a grateful! om 


for both instruments. 
*” * * 


A “Rose “Rose, Wonderful Rose” 
Waltz” for (Willis Music Co.), by 
the Voice May Hewes Dodge an) 


John Wilson Dodge, is , 
graceful ballad with a_ waltz-refrajy 
from “In Old Louisiana,” with a}! the 
time-honored sweetness of lilt which , 


is supposed to possess. 
* x * 


Three Little “Stay, Stay at Home, 


Songs by “Sometime,” “Here Are 
Marcia Roses for a Rose’ 
Schupac (Breitkopf & Hartel) 


are three little songs by 
Marcia Schupac, each two pages in 
length, which are admirable for teaching 
purposes because of their simple, appeal. 
ing melodies, nicely within the medium 
range, and clearly and expressively 
phrased, and their entirely adequate ye: 
not difficult piano accompaniments, 
which the average singer could play 


without trouble. 
* * * 


A Spring Spring is usually asso- 
Threnody ciated with joy and ex- 
by Henry uberance in song liter- 
S. Gerstle ature, hence Henry S. 

Gerstlé’s “Spring Said- 


ness” (G. Schirmer) marks a departure 
from accepted custom. Yet if every 
singer of the spring who rings the joy- 
bells would do it as convincingly as Mr. 
Gerstlé tolls his springtide dirge, with so 
much real charm of melody, such genuine 
musical quality and conviction, singers 
would be the gainers. It is a lovely 
little song and appropriately dedicated 
to a singer who can do it justice, Sophie 
Braslau. 


* * * 
A Book of “First Lessons in Ex- 
First Lessons temporization for the 
in Organ Organ” (G. Schirmer), 
Extempor- by Hamilton C. Mac- 
ization Dougall, is an _ octavo 


booklet which handles its 
subject—it evidently can be learned, 
though the general idea is that extempor- 
izers in the higher. sense are born ani 
not made—in a very concise and prac- 
tical manner. It is a “first book,” and 
endeavors to “give the player a fair 
start as an extemporizer,” rather than 
“induct him into the mysteries of the 
whole-tone scale, the Wagnerian endless 
melody of the modern dissonant style.’ 
* * * 
“Elle Danse” (Breitkop/ 
& Hartel) is one ol 
those waltzes which are 
so much more difficult t 
write than to play, whic! 
combine a species of aristocratic grace 
and a touch of concert elegance—as 
might be expected in view of the fat 
that this one is written by the famous 
pianist Ignaz Friedman—with a certa!! 
vivid charm of theme and express! 
beauty. The piece is light, airy, refine, 
an alternately glittering and _ tender 
bonne bouche for the pianist, and jus! 
difficult enough to stimulate the av 
age player to devote the attention to " 
needed for its proper presentation. 


Reviews in Brief 


(gnaz Fried- 
man Writes 
A Taking 
Waltz 











“Mass in Honor of the Holy Angels, 
“Ave Maria and Bone Pastor” (MV 
Laughlin & Reilly Co.), by W. J. Marsh. 
both compositions, the second for a ¢4! 
pella chorus, are well and expressivé-’ 
written examples of Roman _ servic 
music. ; 

“Oh! See How Jesus Trusts Himsel!, 
“Blessed Be the Lord,” and “O Master, 
Let Me Walk With Thee,” “Saviout! 
Breathe an Evening Blessing,” “Day !5 
Dying in the West” (G. Schirmer) até 
all five melodious general anthems. +" 
first, by C. E. B. Price, has an openiné 
baritone solo; the second, by Brum 
Huhn, is strictly choral; the three others: 
arrangements of songs by Oley Spe3*s 
(Lucien G. Chaffin), have solos for 5” 
prano, for tenor, and for tenor and °° 
prano respectively. 
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~ PORTLAND STUDENTS IN CIVIC CONCERT 





School and College Choirs 
and Many Soloists in 


Oregon Programs 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 24.—Lincoln 
High School students, under the leader- 
ship of George D. Ingram, assistant 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
appeared in the last of the city’s popular 
Sunday concerts at the Municipal Audi- 
torium on June 11. The Celeste Chorus 
of thiry-six girls, a boys’ chorus of the 
same number and a choir of 250, sang; 
piano solos were given by Hannah Davis 
and Robert Flack, violin solos by Mignon 
Hawkes, and organ solos by William 
Robinson Boone. The accompanists were 
Sarah Ledin, Esther King, Mr. Ingram 
and Flora Snyder. 

In the Reed College commencement 
exercises, the College Choir on the first 
day, under the leadership of Elizabeth 
Gore, sang Mendelssohn’s “Lorelei” as 


the feature of the program, with 
Jane Burns’ Albert, soprano, as 
the soloist. Grieg’s “Land-Sighting” 


was also sung, Donald Ramsdell inter- 
preting the baritone solo. Mrs. Albert 
sang several solos, and an organ solo 
was contributed by Alice Johnson. 
Lucien E. Becker has closed his month- 
ly organ recitals for the season at Reed 
College. These monthly concerts have 








AKE 





proved very attractive to students and 
visitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Petri appeared in 
recital before the Cadman Club at the 
home of Mrs. Paul Vosburgh. 

Francis Richter, pianist, assisted by 
Margaret Carney, soprano, and Frank 
E. Saunders, pianist, gave an all-Ameri- 
can program at the Baker Theater re- 
cently. All three musicians, who are 
totally blind, are very popular with Port- 
land audiences. Mr. Richter played Cad- 
man’s Sonata in A and a group of his 
own compositions, and he and Mr. 
Saunders gave the first movement of 
MacDowell’s A Minor Concerto. A 
Scherzino by Mr. Richter for four flutes 
and piano was also played. Miss Carney 
sang charmingly a number of ballads. 

Fifty pupils of the Irvington Gram- 
mar School gave an interesting perform- 
ance of an operetta “The Revolt of the 
Toys” at the Jefferson High School Au- 
ditorium, and were assisted by the 
Irvington School Orchestra. H. M. Barr, 
principal of Irvington School, is the au- 
thor of the libretto, and the music is by 
Mary Dodge. The principal characters 
were portrayed by James Lyons, and 
Alice Wedemeyer, Marjorie Hull, Fran- 
ces Bittner, Estellaine Woolfenden, 
Robert Wilkinson, Wallace Barr, and 
Glen Dodge. 

Frederick Boynton, tenor, was pre- 
sented in recital at the Washington 
Hotel recently by Minnetta Majors, and 
was enthusiastically greeted by a large 
audience. Mr. Boynton’s voice is of good 
quality and he sings artistically and with 
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clear diction. The girls’ chorus from 
the Polytechnic High School, under Miss 
Majors’ leadership, sang four numbers. 
Eva Pittman was accompanist. 

Helen Stover of New York recently 
sang at a radio concert here, with Con- 
stance Piper as her accompanist. Others 
who took part in the program were 
Pauline Miller Chapman, mezzo-soprano; 
J. Ross Farfo, tenor; May Van Dyke 
Hardwick, pianist, and Frank McMinn 
and Maurice Lepiat, violinists. 


CONCERTS IN LONG BEACH 








Olga Steeb Gives Piano Recital—Soloists 
Appear in Community Program 


LONG BEACH, CAL. June 27.—Olga 
Steeb, pianist, was presented in recital, 
under the auspices of the Fitzgerald 
Music Company on June 5. The pro- 


gram comprised compositions by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Chopin, Rameau, Albeniz 
and Griffes. Two numbers played by 
Miss Steeb, and reproduced on the Knabe 
Ampico from recordings made by the 
artist, were “‘Pastoral Variée” by Mozart 
and a Tarantella by Liszt. Miss Steeb 
played artistically throughout. 

The Fitzgerald Company also fur- 
nished the program for Community Ser- 
vice on June 12. The program, arranged 
by H. S. Hutchinson, local manager, 
drew a large audience to the Municipal 
Auditorium. Community singing was 
led by J. D. Brown, member of the music 
committee of Community Service. Min- 
nie O’Neil and Pauline Farquhar gave 
piano numbers by Albeniz, Liszt, Dett, 
Chopin, Scriabine and Moszkowski. Mrs. 
Alice White Nystuen of Minneapolis, 
soprano, a member of the Thursday Mu- 
sic Club, gave a group of songs by Van- 
derpool, Curran, Lieurance and R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. Marie Louise Lyman 
was at the piano. ALICE M. GRIGGs. 








Waco Hears Pupils in Graduation Recital 


Waco, TEx., June 24.—Mrs. Mattie D. 
Willis, pianist and teacher, presented 
Winifred Earle and Robye Mae Nichols 


in a graduation recital at the Municipal 
Club on the evening of June 5. The 
young artists played well a program that 
included concertos by Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, and numbers by Grieg, 
Schumann, Leschetizky, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Rubinstein and Liszt. Other 
pupils of Mrs. Willis were heard in re- 
citals on June 2 and 3. 


Yon Heard in Galveston Recital 

GALVESTON, TEX., June 24.—Pietro A. 
Yon, organist, was heard in recital in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral recently. In a pro- 
gram that featured compositions by the 
organist, Mr. Yon was most cordially re- 
ceived. The assisting artists were Mrs. 
E. Emiliani, Mrs. R. Z. Lowe, A. Dreyfus, 
R. A. Boening, A. Jimenez, Mrs. E., T. 
Howell, Anthony E. Rahe, organist of 
the Cathedral, and the members of the 
choir. 


San Antonio Greets Walter Romberg 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 23.—Walter 
P, Romberg, violinist, appeared in recital 
at the St. Anthony ballroom on June 12, 


under the auspices of the San Antonio 
Musical Club, on his return from a year’s 
study in New York with Hugo Kortschak. 
Marked advance in poise and freedom of 
delivery was noted in his performance of 
a program of taxing technical demands. 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky Concerto and 
Sarasate’s Introduction and Tarantelle, 
with smaller numbers, brought out the 
artist’s skill. Roy R. Repass, head of 
the piano department of Westmoreland 
College, did excellent work at the piano. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


New Musical Magazine Published in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 24.—The Music 
Lovers’ Magazine of this city, edited by 
Mrs. C. Miltone Turvey, with Mrs. Don- 
ald Spencer as coadjutor, made its first 
appearance this week. The magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to music, is 
attractive, and the initial number con- 
tains several interesting articles, and 
two musical compositions by Katharine 
Glen, Portland composer. Each number 
is to contain one or two short works of 
modern composers from this part of the 
country. IRENE CAMPBELL. 
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NEW AUDITORIUM PLANNED 





Milton, Ore., Looks Forward to Posses- 
sion of Spacious Concert Hall 


MILTON, ORE., June 24.—The new 
building for McLaughlin High School 


will contain an auditorium seating about 
1500 persons, and it is claimed that it 
will be the largest and best equipped of 
any this side of Spokane, and, with the 
exception of the large auditorium in that 
city, the largest in Eastern Oregon and 
Washington. 

Esther Sundquist Bowers, violinist of 
Whitman College, played several solos 
at the program given here at the straw- 
berry festival, and had to respond to 
encores. 

M. S. Shangle, president of Columbia 
College, has selected his conservatory 
faculty for the coming year. The head 
of the conservatory will be Mabel Colbert 
of Denver, Col. The assistant pianist is 
Norma Coyle, a former graduate of this 
conservatory and a post-graduate pupil 
of Miss Whiteside of Portland. J. A. 
Winther, tenor, pupil of Herbert With- 
erspoon, will have charge of the voice 
department. Gwen Newells, a graduate 
of the Guildhall, London, will have charge 
of the violin department. This will be 
Mrs. Newells’ fifth year in Milton. Flor- 
ence Kurth, a graduate of the Columbia 
School of Expression, will have charge 
of the expression department. 

ROSE LIEBBERAND. 


EUGENE, ORE.—David Campbell of 
Portland, pianist and head of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory, gave a_ successful 
recital in Eugene in Villard Hall under 
the auspices of the Women’s League of 
the University of Oregon. 





In addition to its regular subscription 
series next season in Aeolian Hall, the 
Letz Quartet will play a series of three 
engagements each at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Educational Alliance in 
New York. 
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Fort PIERCE, FLA.—Mrs. Curry pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in a pro- 
gram at the First Baptist Church. 


* * * 


WORCESTER, MAsS.—Josephine Knight, 
voice teacher, presented twenty of her 
pupils in recital in Tuckerman Hall. 

* * x 


QUINCY, ILL.—The Quincy Music Club 
is a new organization which has been 
formed here and will meet fortnightly 
from November till May. The club is 
to include active, associate and junior 
members. 

’ * * 

CLEAR LAKE, IowA.—The first band 
concert of the season recently opened 
a series which will be given every after- 
noon and evening during the summer in 
the -park band stand. Daniel Gioscio is 
the conductor. 

a * 

WATERVILLE, ME.—Max G. Cimbollek 
introduced seventeen pupils in recital at 
the Baptist Church. Violin music com- 
prised the greater part of the program, 
and one of the pupils, Delmiro Taddei, 
seventeen, attracted attention by his 
skill. 


* * * 


LA Crosse, Wis.—The Waldorf Choir 
of Forest City gave a concert here dur- 
ing the Lutheran Convention. Oscar 
Lyders is the conductor. St. Olaf’s 
Choir gave a concert at the same con- 
vention. Several Forest City students 
are members of this choir. 

oa * * 

HANOVER. N. H.—The Dartmouth Col- 
lege music department has arranged a 
series of half-hour organ recitals during 
the period of examinations, and the first 
week’s series has been given by M. E. 
Longhurst and C. R. Cronham. These 
recitals are free to the public. 

* * &* 

CLAREMONT, CAL.—A concert was giv- 
en in Bridges Hall, Pomona College, the 
program of which was entirely made up 
of original work by the theory students 
of the music department of the college. 
This music included a Sonata for organ 
and one for ’cello, as well as piano and 
voice numbers. 

* * * 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO.—In a recital 
arranged by R. M. Tunnicliffe, director 
of music at the State Normal College, 
Mrs. F. C. Mooers, contralto, sang num- 
bers by Schumann, Schubert, and other 
composers, and M. C. McEwen, violinist, 
played several violin solos. Pearl Heiser 
and Mr. Tunnicliffe were the accom- 
panists. 

* * * 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Caroline H. Fer- 
guson brought forward the following 
pupils in recital: Gladys Follansbee, 
Anna Matthews, Margaret Cooper, Mar- 
garet Lang, Gladys Scheer, Louise Rem- 
ington, Lee Donnelly, Gale French, Earl 
Emery, William Fraser, Norma Norris, 
Elizabeth Lambert, Edna Hill and Eva 
Heroux. 

ok * * 

PINE BLUFF, ARK.—A program of old 
Southern songs and other melodies was 
given at radio station WOK, by David 


Stanley Dreyfus, tenor, with M. Adell 
Trim as accompanist, and was _ sent 
broadcast over an extensive area. At the 


close of the concert the radio audiences 
were asked to join in the singing of 
“America.” 
* + ok 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Helen Morgan of 
the senior class of Muskingum College 
Conservatory, and pupil of William W. 
Gray, appeared in recital recently, and 
played Rode’s Eighth Concerto for Vio- 
lin Op. 13 and other numbers. Mr. 
Stoup, ’cellist, assisted. Nellie Gray, ac- 
companist, and an orchestra assisted in 
the program. 

* * cal 

DENISON, TEX.—The annval song re- 
cital by students of Mrs. W. C. Green 
was given by Frances Pugh, Hazel Long, 
Fern Pugh, Mary Brennan. Mrs. Dot 
Pankey. Peggy McLynn, Mrs. FE. J. 
Smith, Mrs. W. C. Moody, Archey Chit- 
wood, Mogie Hauser. Mrs. R. H. New- 
som, Bernardine Aubrey, Stella Hook, 
Mrs. Sidney Elkins and Lula Mae Hayes. 
Miss Hayes also acted as accompanist. 





Tex.—The musical comedy 
“Fair Betty” was successfully performed 
by the senior class of 101 members of 


SHERMAN, 


Sherman Central High School. The char- 
acters were spiritedly sustained and the 
scenery, planned by a member of the 
class, was attractive. The high school 
orchestra played under the baton of Fer- 
dinand Dittler, who has brought his 
forces to a high point of effectiveness. 


REDLANDS, CAL.—At a farewell con- 
cert to Harl MacDonald, young Redlands 
organist, who has left for the Fontaine- 
bleau School, the sum of $700 was pre- 
sented to him as an appreciation of his 
work as a musician in the community. 
The program included piano, vocal and 
orchestral numbers, some of which were 
composed by Mr. MacDonald. Roberta 
Herrold Faxon of Santa Barbara, was 
the soprano soloist. 

ok * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Violin pupils of 
Bertram Simon were presented at the 
Women’s Club. A gold medal presented 
by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was won by 
Walker Hancock for his scholarship rec- 
ord and his performance of the Tartini- 
Auer “Devil’s Trill” Sonata. Other 
members of the class were: Sam Frank, 
Jerome Zoeller, Darthula Davis, Jule 
Maureaux, Mrs. Blackburn Hall and Jo 
Beth Canfield. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith was 
at the piano. 

* * * 

REDLANDS, CAL.—Rosamund Frost and 
Emily Lombard, piano pulips of Harl 
Macdonald. were heard in recital at Trin- 
ity parish house recently in numbers by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, 
Paderewski and Busoni. Miss Frost is 
to leave shortly for Europe to enter the 
Vienna Conservatory. Pupils of Flora 
Cook who were heard in a recital at her 
studio were Opal McDaniel, Charlotte 
Hendrickson, Edna Christian, Elizabeth 
Danneman, Jean Lee, and Emmagene 
McMinn. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—The following pupils 
of Mrs. Wilbur F. Meiskey, gave a’ pro- 
gram at the Shreiner Auditorium, Y. W. 
C. A. Building. The participants were 
Blanche Stoll, Ruth Ruppin, Lavinia 
Moorhouse, Grace Barnes, Miriam Barr, 
Mary Stauffer, Bessie Boyd Cochenauer, 
Elizabeth Memminger, Dorothy Lehman, 
Emma Myers, Mary Jenkins Hollinger, 
Fdna Rinkley. Gladys Smith, Sheber 
Barr, Harry T. Stark, Ethel Lutten- 


berger, Mrs. Paul Gutfleich, and Mrs. 
William Matthaei. 
* * * 

ALBANY, ORE.—The Albany Conserva- 
tory held its annual recital for inter- 
mediate pupils at the United Presby- 
terian Church, when the program was 
given by Dorothy Glann, Martha Wood, 
Evelyn Palmer, Barbara Morgan, Jane 
Davis, Robert Barker, Marie McLain, 
Esta Shields, Lillian Hurst, Vera Parks, 
Joy Pierce, Marion Peterson, Martha 
Jones, Mary Wood, Florence Spencer, 
Margaret Hurst, Clarence Veal, Beryl 
Blosser, Inez Heyman, Mildred Glann, 
Marabel Braden, Marie Adamak, and 
Josephine Ralston. at os 

RED BANK, N. J. —In a musicale at the 
Women’s Club, the program, in charge 
of Katharine Throckmorton, comprised 
numbers by a quartet from the Club 
Chorus. These included a chant com- 
posed by Mr. Allstrom, to words by Rev. 
Robert MacKellar. The club’s choral or- 
ganization sang at Allenwood Hospital, 
presenting a program which included 
violin numbers and interpretative dances, 
the latter by Miss Kinney. Eugene M. 
Magee, director of music at the First 
Baptist Church, has secured the services 
of George O. Dennis as organist. 


NASHUA, N. H—In ‘hele annual re- 
cital at the Colonial Theater, the piano 
pupils of Frank C. Grundy were assisted 
by Jacques Hoffmann, violin soloist of 
the Boston Symphony, who played two 
groups of four numbers. The pupils who 
appeared were: Grace Gallop, Reba 
Foster, Blanche C. Fiske, Ellen Gates, 
Simeon Lemieux, Mildred Hopkins, 
Charles Chasseur, Hermione Poirier, Mil- 


dred Ryan, Yvonne Gagnon, Camille 
Ledeux, Juliette Beaudette, Lillian 
Gravelle, Drienne Chagnon, Laura 


Landry, Nelson Hall and Alfred Lavoie. 
* cad * 


HELENA, ARK.—The Musical Coterie 
has completed a year of successful con- 
certs. The last of the series was given 
at the Opera House under the direction 
of Erwin Vonderau, organist of St. John’s 
Church. Tenors, basses and boy sopranos 
were heard in operatic arias and ensemble 
numbers. Louise Thompson, Mrs. Helen 
Hyman, Frank Merrifield and Henry 
Otis were the soloists. At the closing 
exercises of the Helena Hieh School the 
Musical Coterie presented Virginia Mat- 
thews with $5 in gold for excellence in 
music. Hazel Doane was awarded a four- 
year course certificate. 

* * * 

ITHACA, N. Y.—Commencement ex- 
ercises of the Ithaca Piano School of 
which R. Mae Holmes is director, in- 
cluded a graduation and faculty recital 
by Gladice Nichols, Elwood L. Clark and 
J. Lester Myers, and programs by the 
junior, advanced departments, prepara- 
tory. and intermediate departments. 
W. Jenner Gillum has been engaged as 





Organizations 
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SCRANTON, PA.—The officers of the 
North-East Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists are: Ellen 
M. Fulton, dean; Frank Daniel, sub- 
dean; Isabel Pierson Fuller, secretary; 
Charles Williams, treasurer; P. J. Mur- 
phy, registrar; Llewellyn Jones and Miss 
Fritz, auditors. 

* * * 

FOREST GROVE, ORE.—The following 
officers have been elected for the Glee 
Clubs of Pacific University: Men’s Club 
—John Carrigus, president; John Con- 
roy, secretary, and Alvin Hawks, libra- 
rian. Women’s Club—Harriet Smith, 
president; Dorothy Jones, secretary, and 
Margaret Taylor, treasurer. 

* * o* 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Theron W. 
Hart, who founded the New Britain Mu- 
sical Club three years ago, and became 
its first president, has been elected to 
that office for the third term. The other 
officers are: Fred W. Latham, vice-presi- 
dent; treasurer, Laura B. Farrell; libra- 
rian, Ruth Schade; recording secretary, 
Gertrude Hine; corresponding secretary, 
Philip Shailer; Mrs. Upson, chairman of 
the membership committee, and Harold 
Siolander, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. * * & 

CINCINNATI, OHI0O.—Mrs. Philip 
Werthner has been elected president of 
the Women’s Music Club for the sixth 
time. The following other officers have 
also been elected: Mrs. R. E. Wells, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. C. Aler, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Joseph Ryan, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. H. H. Smith, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. S. Bennett, Mary T. 
Pfau, Mrs. L. P. Brannin and Jessie 


Elect Officers 
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Straus-Mayer directors. The club met 
at the country home of Mrs. Robert Satt- 
ler for its annual meeting. 
* * * 
AUBURN, N. Y.—The Auburn Morning 
Musicale at the annual outing at the 
Finger Lakes summer house of Mr. and 


Mrs. Edwin F. Metcalf on Owasco Lake, 
elected the following officers: Mrs. E. F. 
Metcalf, president; Mrs. A. H. Brown, 


first vice-president; Nellie Porter, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Raymond C. 
Almy, secretary; Mrs. Guy Olney, treas- 
urer; Mary P. Hyatt, chairman of the 
program committee ; Mrs. Charles A. 
Wright. chairman of the concert commit- 
tee; Mrs. Richard Talpey, librarian; Mrs. 
F. F. Chappel, chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Mrs. A. W. Brown, 
chairman of extension work, and Mrs. 
Thomas S. Richardson, chairman of the 
examining committee. 
* > * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—At the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Portland Oratorio 
Society. C. C. Wood was elected presi- 
dent; Clara Livesay, vice-president; Mrs. 
C. C. Wood, secretary; G. C. Clement, 
treasurer; C. S. Higgins, for three years 
president, member at large of the board 
of directors. Joseph A. Finlay, for ten 
years canductor, will again serve in that 
capacity, and Ethel Meade. accompanist 
last year, will fill that office this year. 
The Musicians’ Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Franck Eichenlaub, pres- 
ident; Jesse Wing, vice-president; 
George Hotchkiss Street. secretary; Dr. 
Emil Enra, treasurer: Ralph Hoyt, au- 
ditor, and Harold A. Webber, member at 
large of the board of directors. 


one of the head teachers in this. sch.) 
for the coming year. Mr. Gillum is, 
former member of the faculty of the 
Ithaca Conservatory, and for the past 
year has been with the School of Musica) 
Art in Jacksonville, Fla. 

: * * * 


WARREN, PA.—Marion A. Reed, pian- 
ist of the 1922 class at Warren Cop. 
servatory, gave a recital at the Con. 
servatory, playing Haydn’s Sonata in |) 
Scarlatti’s Pastorale in E Minor, Sind. 
ing’s Impromptu, Schumann’s Novelette 
in F, and other numbers. She was as. 
sisted by Margaret Greer, contralto, and 
Charlotte Colt, violinist. Violet Miller 
was accompanist. Mildred G. Putnam 
was also heard in a recent recital, as 


sisted by Opal Willey, soprano; Ida 
McKinney, contralto, and Thomas 
Scalise, violinist. Lillian Larsen ang 


R. O. Suter were accompanists. 
aK * a 


FLEMINGTON, N. J.—Prizes for best 
work in the last season by members of 
the Flemington Children’s Choirs have 
been awarded as follows: The Alumni 
prize. for the best six-years’ work, ¢ 
Hazel Reading; the Anne P. Williams 
Silver Medal to Norman Weiler, and the 
prizes for seniors to Mary Huber and 
Charles Weiler... At the banquet of the 
Chorus Alumni, a musical program was 
given by Dorothy Flynn, violinist, and 
Agnes Flynn, pianist. A group of songs 
was sung by Mrs. Robert McKerian of 
the class of 1909. The choir system for 
choral training has been maintained by 
Flemington during ,twenty- seven years. 


MIssIOoNn, TEX.—The Mission Musica] 
Club gave a performance of “The Japa- 
nese Girl,” a musical production, under 
the direction of Mrs. J. W. Holt of San 
Antonio. The cast included Mrs. Heathe 
May, Mrs. H. Moore, Mrs. Mackey Solen- 
berger, Mrs. Dean Stewart, Mrs. Ear! 
Stewart, Mrs. S. L. Hardin, Mrs. T. | 
Sammons. In the chorus were Mrs. G. 
Carpenter, Mrs. H. E. Smith, Mrs. L. A. 
Smith, Mrs. H. Ewing, Austa Aiken, 
Pauline Drummond, Amanda Natho, 
Gladys Burgoon and Mayme Rome. Th: 
dancers were Mrs. Mackay Solenberger, 
Mayme Rome, Pauline Drummond, 
Amanda Natho, Gladys Burgoon and 
Mrs. L. A. Smith. 

+ oe * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among the teach- 
ers who have presented pupils in recital 
at the close of the present season are 
Pearl Waugh, Mary S. Parker, H. LeRoy 
Lewis, Louis A. Potter, E. D. V. Lado- 
vitch, Otto T. Simon, Georgia Miller, La 
Salle Spier, Marie McCourt, Mary Helen 
Howe, Marie von Unschuld, Joseph Kas- 
par, Earl Carbaugh, Walter T. Holt, 
Edna Bishop Daniel, Sade C. Styron, 
Henri Sokolov, Henry Kaspar and C. E 
Christiani. The music schools present- 
ing student programs included the Von 
Unschuld University of Music, Washing- 
ton College of Music, Progressive Music 


School, Washington Conservatory, Dun- 
bar School, Hendley-Kaspar School ot 
Musical Education and the Saltsman 
School of Music. 
* * * 
MIAMI, FLA.—Emily Byrd, head of 


the piano department of the Miami Con- 
servatory, brought forward four pupils 
in a program at the Conservatory. These 
were Olive Dungan, Ella Cromer, Haze! 
Phyllis Miller and Georgia F. Snow. 
Sherman Hammatt, head of the dancing 
department, brought forward the follow- 
ing pupils in this program: Mary J. 
Cotton, Jack Cotton, Doris Cromer, 
Fanette Wharton, Clinton Gamble, Fd- 
ward Brown. Constance Seybold, Doro- 
thy Brown, Charles Kittle, Carrol Wein- 
stein, Virginia McDonald. Mary Cathe- 
rine Wilson, Edwina Gates, Jane May, 
Emily Murray, Viola Brown. Louis 
Posey, Virginia Rich, Irene Chapman, 
Gladys Stevens, Frances Stevens, Evelyn 


Drysdale, Margaret Bray, Alice Hatch, 
and Mary Ruth Murray. 
so + * 

MIAMI, FI Eugene Romfh 





gave the fourth and last of a series of 
recitals at her home, when the following 
students apveared: Olive Rosenqu's' 
Cecelia McKinnon, Mary Drake, Cor- 
nelia Drake, Marjorie Maynard, Vir- 
ginia Cheatham. Alpha Railey Milam, 

Winston Hall. Esther Vandergridt, an 

Bernadette McKinnon. Mrs. T. B. Me- 
Auliffe and Mrs. Romfh plaved a number 
by John Prindle Scott and Bertha Foster 
of the Miami Conservatory gave a short 
address. At the closing concert of St 
Catherine’s Academy the musical num- 

bers were given by Margaret Ring, 
Hattie Watson, Sue Marie Kirkpatrick 
and Margaret Cochran; Mrs. Thomas 
Kelly, lyric soprano, accompanied by 


Marion Bryan, and the Convent Orches- 


tra. The Eighth Grade Chorus als° 
sang, accompanied by the orchestra. 
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- Panorama ot the Week's Events 1 in _ Musical Chicago 
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MUSIC GRADUATES 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


College and Conservatory 
Commencement Concerts 
Disclose Talent 


CuIcAGo, June 26.—Graduating stu- 
dents of the several conservatories of 
prominence in Chicago have been par- 
ticipants in a series of commencement 
concerts of much interest to their friends 
and to others in touch with what these 
institutions are doing. Among the lead- 


ing schools which have illustrated their 
work by means of programs by this 
year’s graduates are the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, the American Conservatory 
of Music, the Master School of the Bush 
Conservatory, and the Columbia School 
of Music. 


Chicago Musical College 


The concert of the Chicago Musical 
College was the fifty-sixth commence- 
ment program of the college and proved 
one of the most interesting musical 
events of the early summer. It was 
given Wednesday evening in the Audi- 
torium theater. The admirable showing 
made by the graduates fully upheld for- 
mer traditions of the college for careful 
and artistic training. The students tak- 
ing part in the program displayed a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects they 
had pursued, and it can be said that their 
work was like that of the professionals. 

Adelaide Anderson, pianist, winner of 
the Mason & Hamlin prize, played the 
first movement of Borowski’s Concerto in 
D Minor. Dorothy Kendrick, pianist, 
winner of the Cable Company prize, 
played the finale of Chopin’s Concerto 
No. 1, in E Minor. Philip Kaufman, 
violinist, winner of the Lyon & Healy 
prize, played Sarasate’s “Carmen” Fan- 
tasia, and Zelma Smithpeter, soprano, 
winner of the Chicago Musical College 
vocal prize, sang the “Shadow Song” 
from Meyerbeer’s opera, “Dinorah.” 
Others taking part in the program were 
Eulalia Kober, pianist; Gladys Welge, 
violinist; Theresa Huening, contralto; 
Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist; Alline 
Stosberg, soprano, and Florence Scholl, 
pianist. 

An orchestra of sixty-five pieces, se- 
lected from members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Richard Hageman, 
supplied accompaniments. Felix Borow- 
ski, president of the college, awarded the 
diplomas and medals of honor to the 
graduating class. The Auditorium Thea- 
ter was crowded to its capacity, and each 
number was greeted with enthusiasm. 


American Conservatory 


The thirty-sixth commencement con- 
ert of the American Conervatory of Mu- 
sic was given in the Auditorium Theater 

Tuesday evening. The students tak- 
ig part in the program exhibited talent 
and gave a practical demonstration of 
the work the school is doing. 

One young student, Margarethe Mor- 
ris, seventeen years old, disclosed musical 
gifts of unusual promise. Miss Morris 
appeared on the program as violinist and 
Manist, having won honors in both de- 
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partments. For her violin number she 
played the first movement of Bruch’s D 
Minor Concerto, and closed the evening’s 
program by playing the third and last 
movement of Saint-Saéns’ Piano Con- 
certo in G Minor. 

Jacob Hanneman, pianist, played the 
first movement of Brahms’ D Minor Con- 
certo, and Erwin Brunn, pianist, the 
second and third movements of Tchaikov- 
sky’s B-Flat Minor Concerto. Leo Bra- 
verman, violinist, presented the first 
movement of Lalo’s “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole.” Maren Grace Johansen sang 
the aria “Io t’Amero” by Mozart; Caro- 
lyn Hippenhamer, “Pace Mio Dio” from 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” and Harry 
Hauge, the aria “Ella Giammai m’Amo” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” All of the 
numbers were accompanied by an or- 
chestra selected from the Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Adolf Weidig. 

After the musical program, Karleton 
Hackett made a short address to the 
graduates, and medals, diplomas and 
degrees were conferred and awarded by 
President John J. Hattstaedt. 

The Auditorium was filled to overflow- 
ing with friends of the graduates and 
there were flowers in profusion. 


Bush Master School 


The commencement concert of the mas- 
ter school of the Bush Conservatory was 
given in the recital hall of the conserva- 
tory on Friday evening. The work of 
the students taking part was praise- 
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worthy and elicited much favorable com- 
ment. 

Students contributing were Paul 
Stoes, violinist; Rose Pearson-Burgeson, 
dramatic soprano; Adolph Ruzicka, pian- 
ist; Charlotte van Wickel, soprano; Har- 
old Triggs, pianist. Esther Thiselton, 
soprano, and John C. Minnema, tenor, 
sang the duet, “Qui Radames verra” 
from Verdi’s “Aida,” and César Franck’s 
piano quintet was given by Ebba Sund- 
strom, violinist; Marion Levin, violinist; 
Paul Stoes, violinist; Efram Garcia, 
cellist, and Marion Lychenheim, pianist. 


Columbia School of Music 


The graduating exercises of the Co- 
lumbia School of Music were held Friday 
evening, June 16, in the Gold Room of 
the Congress Hotel, and followed the 
commencement concert held two weeks 
ago in Orchestra Hall. The separation 
of the commencement concert from the 
graduating exercises was in accordance 
with a plan inaugurated last year. A 
short musical program preceded the exer- 
cises. The Columbia Chorus of Women 
artistically conducted by Louise St. John 
Westervelt, sang, with firm, sweet tone, 
a group of art songs. Sybil Comer sang 
with admirable voice and style, and Wil- 
liam Griffith Hill of the school faculty 
played selections by Carpenter and 
Griffes. David Polikoff, violinist, played 
with technical ease the “Russian Airs” 
of Wieniawski. Thirty-six diplomas and 
fifty-nine certificates were awarded. 
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Season at Ravinia 
Opens with “‘Boris”’ 
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[Continued from page 1] 


Orville Harrold, in the roéle of the 
false Dimitri, was welcomed back to Ra- 
vinia after an absence of two years. 
Although the two scenes in which he 
appeared gave little chance for vocal 
display, he was roundly applauded, es- 
pecially after the thrilling climax of 
the garden duet with Alice Gentle. The 
latter made a real personality of Marina, 
and sang with beauty of voice and no- 
table artistry. As in all her rdéles, she 
showed herself a consummate actress. 

Léon Rothier, with the noble quality 
of his rich bass tones and the impec- 
cable good taste of his vocalism, lent 
dignity and impressiveness to the part 
of Pimenn. The minor roles were also 
excellently filled by Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, as Shuisky, Philine Falco as Feo- 
dor, Bessie Morton as Xenia, and Anna 
Roselle as the Governess. Miss Roselle, 
a newcomer to Ravinia, gave promise of 
real achievement in other roles which 
will afford her more opportunity. 

The work of the chorus, though 
much curtailed by the omission of sev- 
eral scenes, was of a high order and 
of great credit to Giacomo Spadoni, cho- 
rus director. But it was here that the 
most striking contrast was noted when 
comparison was made to the recent pro- 
duction of the opera by the Russian 
company, for the Muscovites made each 
chorister a distinct character, living on 
the stage, for the time being, the part 
he was enacting. The chorus of Boyars, 
in the Ravinia production, followed the 
Italian style, with every chorister mak- 
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ing the same gestures. The entire 
effort seemed to be concentrated on the 
singing and not on dramatic action. 

The début of Claire Dux Sunday night 
in the title réle of “Madama Butterfly” 
was brilliantly successful. Mme. Dux 
had not previously sung the part in 
America. She was recalled many times 
after each of the three acts and was 
laden with flowers after the second. She 
emphasized the youth and impulsive- 
ness of the Japanese heroine, and there 
were many moments of moving pathos 
toward the end of the tragedy. Her 
legato was the chief beauty of her sing- 
ing, and she brought many unexpected 
points of interest, even to casual hear- 
ers. Other réles were sung in excellent 
fashion by artists more familiar to Ra- 
vinia opera-goers. Alice Gentle was 
Suzuki, Morgan Kingston, Pinkerton, 
and Graham Marr, Sharpless, as in 
other years at Ravinia. Giordano Pa- 
trinieri sang Goro, Pompilio Malatesta 
made his local début as the Uncle, Louis 
D’Angelo was Yamadori, and other parts 
were sung by Philine Falco and Max 
Toft. Gennaro Papi conducted with en- 
ergy and kept the familiar score up to 
a good level of interest. 

Very cool weather did not dampen the 
ardor .of a good-sized crowd, and there 
was a large gathering of standees at 
the back rail of the Pavilion. The north 
breeze cannot be said, however, to have 
left the quality of the performance alto- 
gether untouched, as few of the voices 
survived the entire opera with perfect 
freshness, and a certain restraint affect- 
ed both the singers and the audience. 
Louis Eckstein, the tireless head of the 
enterprise, expressed his satisfaction at 
the attendance. He was the recipient 
of numerous congratulations on the 
auspicious opening of the season. 
Cyrena Van Gordon Begins University 

Series 


CHICAGO, June 24.—The first of a series 
of concerts scheduled for this summer by 
the University of Chicago in Mandel Hall 
was given last night by Cyrena Van 
Gordon. Miss Van Gordon was in fine 
voice, and sang several operatic arias by 
Verdi and Wagner. She also sang a 
group of French songs by Lenormand, 
Rabey and Poldowski, and a group of 
English songs by Scott, Hadley, and 
Spross. It was necessary for her to add 
encores after each group. 





CHICAGO, June 24.—Carl Craven sang 
the tenor role in “The Lay of the Bell” 
by Romberg and a group of songs at 
Calvary Presbyterian Church last eve- 
ning. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The School of Opera, conducted by 
Edoardo Sacerdote, presented the third 


act of Wagner’s “Walkiire”’ and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s opera, “The Secret of Susanne” 
at the Ziegfeld Theater on Saturday 
morning. The following pupils of Mabel 
Sharp Herdien will begin teaching this 
fall. Marion Treleaven, Hildreth Dace, 
Gertrude Connole, Sara Jo Goddard, 
Velma Talmadge, Julia Logan, and 
Lenore Carr. 

Felix Borowski, president of the college, 
presented medals on Saturday to chil- 
dren of the first five grades of the piano 
department who won distinction; also to 
children who made the greatest progress 
in ear training and theory in the ele- 
mentary, secondary and _ intermediate 
grades. James Durham, pupil of J. B. 
Miller, tenor, has been engaged to sing 
the principal tenor réles in “The Mikado” 
and the “The Pirates of Penzance” on 
tour. Alline Stosberg, soprano, pupil of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, gave a recital in 
Steinway Hall on Friday. She was as- 
sisted by Adelaide Anderson, pianist. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

The following students have received 
appointments in the master school for 
the season of 1922-23: Paul Stoes, vio- 
linist; Gladys Binney, soprano, and Alice 
Josephine Sullivan, soprano. Pupils suc- 
cessfully passing examinations for the 
school are entitled to a year’s free 
tuition. The next examinations will be 
held in September. The large advance 
enrollment indicates that the conserva- 
tory will have a record summer session. 
Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, gave an in- 
formal musical in the recital hall re- 
cently, with students contributing. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Josef Lhevinne, pianist, began his 
summer master class on Thursday. This 
is Mr. Lhevinne’s third season at the 
conservatory and his class this summer 
is larger than in previous years. Wiil- 
liam S. Brady, New York vocal teacher, 
opened his class on June 26. 

LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 

Rosell Bass, pianist, pupil of Mar- 
guerite’ Kelpsch, gave a recital in the 
Lyceum Arts Recital Hall on Thursday. 
He included in his program his own com- 
position, “Orientale.” A joint recital by 
Samuel Dolnick, violinist, and Eugene 
Dressler, tenor, both members of the 
faculty, was given at the school on Fri- 
day evening. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 

Frank Sykora, ’cellist, and Mrs. Frank 
Sykora, pianist, will teach throughout 
the summer at the conservatory. Walton 
Perkins, president, presented a number 
of child pupils in recital on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Joseph H. Chapek, violinist, and 
Augusta Chapek, pianist, members of 
the faculty, have just returned from a 
two months’ vacation in Texas. Mr. 
Chapek will be at the conservatory dur- 
ing the summer. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Leola Turner, soprano, of the Mac- 
Burney Studios, gave a recital in the 
studio on Monday evening. Anna Daze 
furnished the accompaniments. 

Earl G. Wakeland, tenor, pupil of 
Stuart Barker, baritone, was_ special 
soloist at Immanuel Baptist Church on 
Sunday evening Myrtle Smale Vander- 
pool, soprano, also a pupil of Mr. Barker, 
was soloist recently at the Libertyville 
Music Club. Mr. Barker sang “Jesus 
Only” by Rotoli, at Monroe Street Fed- 
erated Church on Sunday evening. 


Program Given for French Relief 


CHICAGO, June 24.—Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter, soprano, and George G. Smith, 
baritone, gave a joint recital at the Sis- 
son Hotel on Wednesday afternoon. The 
proceeds of the concert were turned over 
to the American Committee for the Re- 
lief of Devastated France. 
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/Deople And Events in New Yorks Week | 


GOLDMAN BAND PLAYS 





Open-Air Series Begins in Brooklyn— 
School Concert 


BROOKLYN, June 26.—The first of a 
series of open-air concerts was given 
by the Goldman Band in Prospect Park 
on June 22, when Edwin F. Goldman led 
his forces in a program made up from 
the works of Wagner and Tchaikovsky. 
The “Tannhiuser” Overture, a transcrip- 
tion of ““Walkiire” themes, and the “1812” 
Overture, were among the features of the 
concert, which was applauded by a vast 
audience. Ernest S. Williams played a 


cornet solo. 

The annual concert of the Woelber 
School of Music, given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Woelber, 
drew a crowded audience to the Music 
Hall on June 23. Orchestras from the 
Woelber Chamber Music Society, com- 
prising a body of fifty-six experienced 
players and junior orchestras of boys 
and girls, contributed to an attractive 
program. The solo part in Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in D Minor was artistically 
played by Emil Levy, violinist. About 
150 pupils of the Jamaica and Brooklyn 
schools participated in the entertain- 
ment. The first scene of the third act 
of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” directed and produced by Mary 
Louise Woelber, was performed, and the 
singing, acting and dancing of the juve- 
nile cast was marked by the spontaneity 


and freshness of youth. 
W. R. McApam. 


Frances Foster Ends Season 


Frances Foster, coach and concert ac- 
companist, who reopened her studio last 
October after a season with William 
Thorner, the New York vocal teacher, 
has suspended her activities for the sum- 
mer season. Included among the singers 
who have worked with Miss Foster dur- 
ing the past season are Rhea Massicotte 
of Meriden, Conn., selected for the post 
of soprano soloist at the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, from many 
applicants; Princess Watahwaso, inter- 
preter of Indian songs; Selma Segall, 
who has been engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; Augusta Lenska of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Lillian Greshan, 
who was heard in opera last season in 
the United States and Cuba; Clara Pas- 
volsky, Russian contralto, and Celine 
Ver Kerk, who is now singing in Ger- 
many. In addition to her coaching work, 
Miss Foster has had a number of en- 
gagements as accompanist, her appear- 
ances in this field having been largely 
confined to musicales given in private 
homes of New York society people by 
prominent operatic and concert artists. 


Bloch to Give Course at Master School 
of United Arts 


By courtesy of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, of which he is director, Ernest 
Bloch, the Swiss composer, is to give a 
course of lectures at the Master School 
of United Arts of New York. The school, 
which was organized during the past sea- 
son, will launch an augmented program 
in every field of art. Mr. Bloch’s lec- 
tures, although not definitely outlined 
yet, will deal with musical form and ap- 
preciation, and will be illustrated with 
examples from the classics. 





Miss Gescheidt Plans Summer in Europe 


Adelaide Gescheidt, singing teacher, 
has brought to a close an active season 
during which she gave more than 3500 
lessons and established a teaching center 
in Philadelphia. Miss Gescheidt will 
spend the months of July and August in 
Europe, visiting France, Italy, Germany 
and England. She will re-open her stu- 
dio on Sept. 4. One of her pupils, Della 
Samoloff, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist with Creatore’s Band for this 
summer’s tour. Miss Samoloff sang for 
the radio from  Bedloe’s Island on 
June 24, 


Hill Pupils Give Program 


Jessie Fenner Hill, teacher of singing, 
presented four of her advanced pupils 
in a recital in the ballroom of the Hotel 


Astor on the afternoon of June 20. 
Lucille Grace Douglas, soprano, dis- 
closed a light voice of good natural 


quality in an aria from Gounod’s “Romeo 
et Juliette” and songs by Terry, John- 
son and Elliott. Norma Cromwell, 
mezzo-soprano, showed good diction and 
interpretation in songs by Pergolesi, di 
Nogero, Wood, Curran and Del Riego. 
Jeannette Thomas, who possesses a 
dramatic soprano voice of power and 
brilliancy, was heard in “June” by 
Thayer, “Yesterday and To-day” by 
Spross, “Song of the Open” by La Forge, 
and an aria by Puccini, and Josephine 
Martino, soprano, was. successful in 
“Depuis le Jour’ from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” and songs by Zandonai, Camp- 
bell-Tipton and Salter. Lina Coen, who 
is associated with Mme. Hill at her 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
played excellent accompaniments. A 
good-sized audience applauded _ the 
efforts of the young artists. 





Corradetti Arranges Summer Course 


F. F. Corradetti, vocal instructor of 
New York, will conduct a summer course 
in répertoire and interpretation during 
July and August. Carmen Garcia 
Cornejo, scprano, a student of Mr. Cor- 
radetti, is filling an engagement in 
opera in Mexico City this summer, and 
David Silva, baritone, is appearing with 
the same company. Valeriano Gil, tenor 
student of Mr. Corradetti, who was 
heard in two New York recitals during 
the past season, has left for Europe 
where he will appear in concert. 





Give Program at Stillman School 


Students of the Stillman School of 
Ensemble gave a program of composi- 
tions by Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, 
Clementi and Mendelssohn at the school’s 
studios on the morning of June 24. 
Those who participated were Edith 
Schiller, Thurston Shays, Beulah Kassel, 
Gertrude Tasgal, Alice Stern, Rose Melt- 
zer, Armund Finkelstein, Adelaide 
Shays, Helen Goel, Cecelia Quartararo, 
Pearl Benes. Anna Miller and Millicent 
Perskin. Lillian Rosen, soprano, sang 
“Caro Nome” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto, 
and “Gloria’s Lullaby” by Buzzi-Peccia. 





Carylna Artist to Tour with Savage 


Anita Whittaker, pupil of Kathryn 
Carylna, will appear in a forty-weeks’ 
engagement under the direction of Henry 
Savage, beginning in September. She 
will sine one of the leading réles in “The 
Merry Widow.” Lily Meagher, another 
pupil of Mme. Carv!na, is continuing her 
concerts in Ireland, England and Wales 
with success. Mme. Carylna will teach 
in her New York studio three days a 
week during the summer months. 





Dicie Howell in Last Appearance of 
Season 


Dicie Howell, soprano, made her last 
appearance of the season on June 25 
when she was the soloist at the gradu- 
ation exercises of the Flower Hospital, 
New York. Miss Howell sang in a con- 
cert given by the men’s chorus of 
Rutgers College. New Brunswick, N. J., 
Howard D. McKinney, director, on 
June 11. 


Recital at Institute of Applied Music 


A piano recital by Margaret Spotz was 
given in the auditorium of the American 
Institute of Applied Music on the eve- 
ning of June 12. The program included 
the Beethoven Sonata Op. 14, No. 2, 
Chopin Etude in A Flat, two Brahms 
Capriccios and numbers by Scarlatti, 





Scriabine, Palmgren, Reger, Liszt and 
Chabrier. 
People’s Chorus Shares in Tribute to 


Memory of Lillian Russell 


The People’s Chorus of New York, con- 
ducted by L. Camilieri, took part in the 
recent service at the Palace Theater, 
New York, in memory of Lillian Russell, 
and sang “Grant Us Thy Peace,” “My 
Pore Looks Up to Thee,” and “Rock of 
Ages.” 


Leopold Closes Studio for Summer 


Ralph Leopold, pianist and teacher, 
has closed his New York studio for the 
summer months. Mr. Leopold will spend 
the first part of his vacation visiting 
friends in suburbs of Philadelphia and 
his father’s home in Pottstown, Pa. 
ne in July, he will go to Ventnor, 
AN. 


Annie Friedberg to Manage Edith Bax- 
ter Harper in Concert 


Edith Baxter Harper, American so- 
prano, well known as a church and ora- 
torio singer, has just made arrengements 
whereby she will be under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg next 
season. Mrs. Harper has never been 

*under management before, but has made 
many appearances with prominent mu- 
sical organizations. Her most recent 
appearance was at, the Canandaigua 
Festival. Many re-engagements are be- 
ing booked for Mrs. Harper for the com- 
ing season. 





Hurok to Book Cherniavsky Trio Season 
After Next 


The Cherniavsky Trio, which will ap- 
pear in concert in Europe during the 
coming season, will return to America 
in the fall of 1923 for a tour under the 
direction of S. Hurok. The Trio, which 
is composed of three brothers, Leo, vio- 
linist; Jan, pianist, and Mischel, ’cellist, 
has played in Europe, America, Aus- 
tralia and the Orient. More than fifty 
engagements have been booked for the 
ensemble for its 1923-24 season. 





Capitol Theater Presents Dance Novelties 


The musical program at the Capitol 
Theater, New York, S. L. Rothafel, di- 
rector, included during the week begin- 
ning June 25; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave,” conducted by Erno Rapee; the 
Gavotte from “Mignon” danced by 
Thalia Zanou and Doris Niles; ‘‘Danse 
Tzigane” by Nachez, by Mme. Gambar- 


elli and Alexander Oumansky; the Wa)}t, 
Song from Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliett. » 
sung by Helen Allyn, soprano, former], 
of the Berlin Opera; a solo by Elsa Gr., 
lyric soprano, and the Magie Fire See; 
from “Walkire,” played by Mechior».. 
Mauro-Cottone, organist. 





Soloists Heard on Programs of 
Riesenfeld Theaters 


The soloists at the New York theat:;: 
directed by Hugo Riesenfeld, during ¢),. 
week beginning June 25, included Rob.,; 
Velten, violinist, in numbers by Martin). 
Kreisler and Moszkowski, and Otto F. 
Beck, organist at the Rialto; Miriam 
Lax, soprano; Adrian da Silve, teno, 
and Ludwig Burgstaller, baritone, andj 
Victorina Kreigher, dancer, in an excery: 
from Puni’s “Fire-Bird” at the Rivyo]j 
Theater. 





in New York Armory Destroys 


Music of Police Band 


A fire which started on the fourth 
floor of the Seventh Regiment Armory. 
New York, on June 20, destroyed the ny. 
sic and many of the instruments of the 
Police Band, conducted by Sergeant Wi!- 
liam Fitzgibbon. The music was said by 
the conductor to represent a collectio,, 
made during twenty years, including 
compositions out of print, and was valued 
at several thousands of dollars. Priz, 
trophies awarded to the organization 
were also destroyed. 


Fire 





Mrs. Bready to Continue Opera Recitals 
Next Season 


Mrs. George Lee Bready will continu 
her series of interpretative opera recitals 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, next sea- 
son. The recitals will be given on 
Wednesday instead of Tuesday morn 
ings. The first recital is scheduled for 
Nov. 22. 





May Mukle to Make Tour of World 


May Mukle, English ’cellist, who con- 
cluded a tour of Italy recently, will re- 
turn there for a series of re-engagements 
in the autumn, and will sail from Trieste 
on Nov. 25, for a tour around the world. 
After a number of concerts in Egypt, the 
‘cellist will proceed to Ceylon, then to 
India, where she will play in Madras, 
Caleutta, Darjeeling, Agra and Benares, 
From India she will go to Singapore, 
Batavia, Hongkong, Shanghai, Peking, 
Canton, through the north of China and 
Korea and across to Japan. From 
Japan, Miss Mukle will sail for Hono- 
lulu, reaching America in June. Miss 
Mukle was engaged by the British Music 
Society to play in the first performance 
of Ravel’s Sonata for ’cello and violin, 
recently, André Mangeot playing the 
violin part. Tedesco Castelnuovo, Italian 
composer, is writing a new suite for her 
and she will shortly give the first London 
performance of Pizzetti’s Sonata for 
’Cello. 





Cortot to Play with Six Orchestras on 
Forthcoming Tour 


Alfred Cortot, French pianist, who will 
come to this country in November for his 
fourth American tour, will make his first 
appearance of the season in Baltimore 
on Nov. 2. He will play in New York 
for the first time in two years in a pair 
of concerts with the New York Symphony 
on Nov. 11 and 12. He will also appear 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic, Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis Sym- 
phonies. In commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of César 
Franck, Mr. Cortet will feature works 
of that master. He will be heard in the 
East, Middle West and South until the 
middle of March, when he will begin a 
tour of the Pacific Coast under the local 
direction of L. E. Behymer for southern 
California. Selby C. Opvenheimer for 
northern California, and Steers and Co 
man for the Northwest. He will make 
his last appearance in this country in 
Pottsville, Pa., on April 25. 





Estelle Glenora Hutchinson on Vacation 


Estelle Glenora Hutchinson, soprano 
and teacher of singing. has closed her 
New York and Springfield studios and 
gone to her home in Lenox, Mass., for 
the summer. She will resume her teach- 
ing in the fall. 





Toronto to Hear Friedberg Artists 


Emil Telmanyi, violinist; Berta Re- 
viere, soprano; Dmitry Dobkin, tenor; 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Myra Hess, 
pianist, have been booked by Annie 
Friedberg’s Concert Direction for reci- 
tals in Toronto next season. 


Jacksonville Orchestra in Annual 


Program 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., June 24.—The a: 
nual concert by the college orchestra of 
Illinois Woman’s College, Henry Ward 
Pearson, conductor, was given in the 
Music Hall on the evening of June 5 
The organization, composed of thirty- 
two musicians, was well received in a 
program that included the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Gavotte and Musette from Bach’s 
Third English Suite, the Ballet Suit 
from Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” Grain- 
ger’s “Mock Morris,” and works by 
Rachmaninoff and Glazounoff. The as- 
sisting artist was Marguerite Palmiter- 
Forrest, soprano, who sang “Sylvia” and 
“Morning” by Speaks. During the sea- 
son more than 350 students were en- 
rolled in the College of Music, under the 
tutelage of twelve teachers. Fifty-fiv 
recitals were given. 





Degrees Conferred Upon Musicians 


Honorary degrees awarded to mus! 
cians by American collegiate institutions 
during the last week included an hono! 
ary degree of Master of Arts to Joh: 
Alden Carpenter, composer, by Harvard 
University; an honorary degree of Bac! 
elor of Music to Arthur Priest of Hart 
ford, organist, by Trinity College, and an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music t 
F. Melius Christiansen of Minneapolis, 
conductor of the St. Olaf Choir, by Muh! 
enberg College. Honors in music 3! 
Harvard went to Alexander L. Steinert, 
magna cum laude, and to Lewis A. Har 
low, cum laude. Those awarded degrees 
of Bachelor of Music at Yale comprised 
the following: Evelyn Benham, Lyma! 
B. Bunnell, Richard F. Donovan, ¢. 
O. Gray, Jr., Marie A. Riley, Minna 
Schwartz, Wesley W. Sloane and 4 
phonse G. Vestuti. 


Haywood Principles Demonstrated in 
Worcester, Mass. 


Frederick H. Haywood, vocal teach: 
was guest teacher at the Frede1 
Bailey studios, Worcester, Mass., 
June 12. He also gave a demonstrat! 
at the State Normal School in Worceste! 
under the direction of the Principal, D! 
William B. Aspinwall. 


Harold Land, baritone, and Dr. 
Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thom 
Chureh, New York, gave a recital at 
Westinghouse Radio Station on 
afternoon of June 18. The 
which included numbers by _ Sco! 
Vanderpool, McGill, Pell and Hom 
featured Dr. Noble’s “Souls of t 
Righteous.” 
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Smetana Society to Give More 
Czecho-Slovakian Opera in Chicago 


Plan Additions to Repertory 
_Smetana’s “Dalibor” and 
Dvorak’s “Rusalka” in Prep- 
aration for Next Season 


HICAGO, June 17.—Czecho-Slovakian 

/ operas never before heard in America 
will be produced in Chicago next winter 
hy the Smetana Singing Society, which 
during the last five years, has given sev- 
eral performances of Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride” and “The Kiss.” These 
two works will be repeated in the fall, 
and the society has in preparation the 
same composer’s “Dalibor” and Antonin 
Dvorak’s “Rusalka.” 

The operas will be presented either in 
the Garrick or Blackstone Theaters. The 
society, Which has 110 members, is work- 
ing up a repertory of Bohemian operas 
in preparation for the celebration of the 
Smetana centennial in 1924. Three or 
four additional operas will be added to 
the repertory during 1923 and 1924. 
These will be chosen from the works of 
Smetana, Dvorak and Zdenko Fibich. 

Stephen A. Erst, organist, composer 
and teacher, the musical director of the 
society, is conversant with the traditions 
and annals of Czecho-Slovakia, having 
completed his music studies in Prague, 
where he had opportunity to hear many 
performances of the operas of these 
three composers. 

“The operas of Smetana, Dvorak and 
Fibich have been neglected in this 
country,” says Mr. Erst, “because there 
are no really good translations of them 
into any of the languages used in Ameri- 
can opera houses—Italian, French, Ger- 
man or English. 

“The Smetana Singing Society, which 

past seasons has given ten perform- 
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R. Jaromiz Psenka, President of the Smetana 
Singing Society, and (Lower Portrait) 
Stephen A. Erst, Musical Director 


ances of ‘The Bartered Bride’ and last 
year gave one performance of ‘The Kiss,’ 
aims to acquaint the people of Chicago 
with the Czecho-Slovakian operas, which 
in Prague rank in popular favor with the 
operas of Verdi and Wagner.” 

The society is an earnest band of mu- 
sicians of Czecho-Slovak origin. 

The officers of the society are R. Jaro- 
miz Psenka, president; Hynek Kowba, 
secretary, and Joseph Syrovy, treasurer. 





FORMS MUSIC BUREAU 





Hugh S. Stewart Enters Managerial 
Business in Chicago 

CHICAGO, June 24.—A new musical 
bureau has been organized in Chicago by 
Hugh S. Stewart, who has been on the 
Orchestra Hall staff for the past twelve 
years. Mr. Stewart will still retain an 
office in Orchestra Hall. 

The following artists are already un- 
der the management of the new bureau: 
Eric DeLamarter, organist; Anna Bur- 
meister, Mae Graves Atkins, Marion and 
Yukona Cameron, sopranos; Mina Hager 
and Eva Gordon Horadesky, contraltos; 
Boza Oumiroff, baritone; James God- 
ard, bass; Henry Sopkin, violinist; 
Sivio Seionti and Florence Trumbull, 
pianists. The bureau will also book the 
Unicago Solo Choir, conducted by Eric 
DeLamarter. 





PROJECT FOR NEW SCHOOL 





Chicago Gold Coast Will House 
Important Conservatory 


CHICAGO, June 24.—Negotiations are 
how under way to obtain a lease on a 
eautiful home on Lake Shore Drive, in 
the heart of Chicago’s gold coast for a 
W musical school which is being or- 
zanized. The faculty of this school, it 
stated, will include a number of well- 
own artists and teachers, among them 
ing Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist; Eric 
‘eLamarter, organist, composer, and as- 
‘stant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
ny; Edward C. Moore, of the Chicago 
ioune, and Alma Hays Reed, soprano. 
’. W. Walsh will look after the business 
‘Talrs of the school. C. Q. 


Mabel Corlew Heard in Church Program 


‘HICAGO, June 24.—Mabel Corlew, so- 

who has just returned from a 

‘fason in New York, was soloist at the 

w First Congregational Church on 

18. She sang “I Know That My 

emer Liveth” from Handel’s “Mes- 

1” and the “Inflammatus” from Ros- 

“Stabat Mater,” with a chorus of 
lees, 


Florence Roe in Piano Recital 


“HIcaGo, June 24.—A piano recital 
‘ given by Florence Roe at the Audi- 
im Recital Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
Roe’s program included numbers by 
iz, Paderewski, Ilynsky, Moszkow- 





Ve 


ski, Mason, Grieg and Weber. Her tech- 
nique was sufficient to meet all the de- 
mands made upon it and her tone was 
pleasing. 





Chicago Musical College Engages Lora 
Shadurskaya 


CHICAGO, June 24.—Lora Shadur- 
skaya, Russian dancer, after one year of 
teaching in her ballet school, has been 
given a five-year contract to teach at the 
Chicago Musical College. Mme. Shadur- 
skaya will begin her work in September. 





Gons Joins Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, June 24.—Jaroslav Gons, 
‘cello teacher and virtuoso, has joined 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, having signed a five-year contract. 
He will teach in the present summer 
course. 





Prizes Withheld at Indiana Festival 


GREENWOOD, IND., June 24.—As it was 
felt that the material heard in the Grace 
Porterfield Polk Indiana song contest, 
held in this city recently, was not of 
sufficiently high standard, it was decided 
to withhold the prize. For the same 
reason the Oscar Saenger Scholarship 
was also not awarded. The University 
of De Pauw has established a two-year 
scholarship in theory for the best song 
by a graduate of an accredited Indiana 
high school. A big festival is being 
planned for next year. 


Lima Singer Ordained After Wedding 


LIMA, OHIO, June 24.—The marriage 
of Faery Huber, organist of Zion Lu- 
theran Church of Lima, to Paul A. 
Adams, vocalist. took place on June 17. 
Immediately after the ceremony the 
bridegroom was ordained a clergyman. 
The Rev. Kyle Ackerman, uncle of Mr. 
Adams, assisted by the Rev. Arthur H. 
Peffly. officiated. The wedding music was 
plaved by Harold B. Adams, father of the 
bridegroom. The couple will reside in 
Fostoria, Ohio. H. E. HALL. 


John Powell at Chautauqua 


John Powell’s engagements this sum- 
mer will prevent him from enjoying an 
uninterrupted vacation. On June 29, he 
was scheduled to deliver a lecture at 
Chautauqua on “Americanism in Music,” 
with illustrations given at the piano. He 
will be soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium 
Concert, New York, on July 9. On Aug. 
10 he will play his “Negro Rhapsodie” 
at the Asheville, N. C., Festival. 


NIAGARA FALLS ORCHESTRA 
PLANS INCREASED ACTIVITY 





Organization Supported by Subscription 
and from City Budget Will Give 
More Free Concerts 


NIAGARA Fats, N. Y., June 26.— 
Niagara Falls has taken its place among 
the communities which have seriously 
developed the cause of good music. A 
little over a year ago the Niagara Falls 
Music League was formed, and backed 
by local men and women of civic pride, 
brought several visiting artists to the 
city. Then followed the formation of 
the Niagara Falls Civic Orchestra. 

This organization is one year old, and 
in the season just concluded gave three 
concerts in the local Armory, playing to 
capacity houses. The concerts are given 
free to the public, the revenue for the 
support of the orchestra being raised 
through public subscriptions. The City 
of Niagara Falls has indicated its in- 
terest in the orchestra, a generous sum 
having been appropriated in the City 
Budget to help in the support of the 
venture. 

The orchestra, which numbers sixty 
members, is composed of both amateur 
and professional players, the Musicians’ 
Union here giving willing support to the 
organization and granting special per- 
mission to their members to play in an 
orchestra that is not strictly union. 
Edward D’Anna is conductor, and Max 
Teller is concertmaster. The general 
welfare of the orchestra is looked after 
by a board of directors headed by W. W. 
Kincaid, who is president of the Niagara 
Falls Civic Orchestra Society and who is 
also president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Rehearsals’ will be con- 
tinued in October, and a series of five 
free public concerts is planned. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Pierce Langs and 
Alice Trott, prominent members of the 
local musical colony, are on an extended 
European tour. 


F. D. BOWMAN. 


New South Wales Government Drops 
Orchestra at State Institution 


SYDNEY, Aus., June 1.—The Fuller 
government, now in power in New South 
Wales as a result of the recent elections, 
has decided to discontinue the New South 
Wales Orchestra as a state institution, 
and the contracts with the players are 
to be terminated. This step has been 
foreseen for some time, and an effort was 
made not long since to obtain guarantees 
from private subscribers sufficient to 
ruard the orchestra against financial 
loss. A further effort will be made in 
this direction in Sydney and Melbourne, 
in order that, if possible, the organiza- 
tion may not be disbanded. Henri Ver- 
brugghen, the conductor. is at present 
on a visit to Europe, and André Skalski 
is acting in his place. 

Los Angeles Pianist on Visit to 
New York 


Ann Thompson, pianist of Los Angeles, 
is on a visit to New York for the pur- 
pose of making Ampico records for use 
in her recitals on the Pacific Coast next 
season. Since her arrival in New York 
Miss Thompson has given a concert at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium and also 
plaved for the radio from the Wana- 
maker broadcasting station. She is 
coaching with Wilhelm Bachaus. 

t 
Giovanni Martino to Make Concert Tour 


Giovanni Martino, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who was first heard as a 
concert singer in the United States last 
season, will go further afield in that 
direction next fall. His first tour, to be 
made before the opening of the opera 
season, will carry him as far as Mexico. 
In addition to songs in his native Span- 
ish, he has added more than twenty-five 
numbers in English to his repertoire. 
He will open his season at the Maine 
Festival in October. 





Book Summer Engagements for 
Schumann Heink 
Summer engagements for Ernestine 


Schumann Heink include an appearance 
in Lakeside, Ohio, on Aug. 10, and in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., on Aug. 19. She 
will begin her next season the last week 
in September and will fill engagements 
until the last of May. 





Preparing for Next 


Season 


Sascha Jacobsen 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. has decided 
to spend the summer on his farm in 
New York State, resting and preparing 
new programs for his concerts next sea- 


son. His concert appearances are now 


being booked by Vera Bull Hull of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Among his engage- 
ments will be a recital at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Course. 





Engagements for Griffes Group 


The Griffes Group, composed of Olga 
Steeb, pianist; Edna Thomas, mezzo- 
contralto, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violin- 
ist, which made its first transcontinental 
tour during the past season, will con- 
fine its activities to territory east of 
Omaha during the coming season. Re- 
cent bookings include engagements in 
Muncie, Frankfort and Logansport, 
Ind., and Wellsville, N. Y. 


PASSED AWAY 


Prince Albert of Monaco 


Prince Albert of Monaco, famed chiefly 
for researches in oceanography, but 
known also as one of Europe’s most gen- 
erous patrons of music, died in a Paris 
Hospital, June 26, at the age of 74, ac- 
cording to cable dispatches from Paris. 
He supported the Monte Carlo opera, 
which engaged such artists as Enrico 
Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Mattia Battis- 
tini and others of like prestige. Many 
American soldiers heard performances 
there when the Prince placed his estate at 
the disposal of General Pershing as a 
recreation ground in the last days of the 
war. The Prince thrice visited the United 
States, in 1868, 1918, and in the Spring 
of 1921, when a special gala performance 
was given in his honor at the Metropoli- 
tan. His son, Prince Louis, now fifty-two 
years old, is heir apparent to the throne. 


Dr. Howell S. Zulick 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25.—Dr. Howell 
S. Zulick, well-known local musician and 
physician, died suddenly on June 23, 
from heart disease. He was forty years 
old, and was a graduate of the West 
Chester State Normal School and 
Medico-Chirurgical College. His musical 
training was received from local teach- 
ers. For fourteen years Dr. Zulick 
was tenor soloist at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of St. Luke and the Epiph- 
any, and he was a member of vocal quar- 
tets. He sang important rdles_ in 
several productions of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society. W. R. M. 














Charles A. Oakman 


KENDUSKEAG, ME., June 26.—Charles 
A. Oakman, last surviving member of 
the .Bangor Band, which participated 
with the Second Maine Regiment in the 
Civil War, died at his home here after 
a long illness, on June 18. He was 
also the last surviving member of the 
former Corinth Band, at one time well- 
known in this State. Mr. Oakman, who 
was eighty-six years old, was also a 
proficient violinist, and was formerly 
a member of the now-disbanded Oakman 
Orchestra. d. ln B. 


Michael Herlihy 


LYNN, MAss., June 27.—Michael Her- 
lihy, blind pianist, died at the Union Hos- 
pital on June 18. He had lost his eye- 
sight at the age of seven in a Fourth of 
July explosion, but nevertheless studied 
piano and became a well-known per- 
former. He toured the country as con- 
ductor of the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind Band in 1889. After his return 
to Lynn he organized the Herlihy Band. 
He was fifty-nine years of age. 


Irene Sage 


CHICAGO, June 24.—Irene Sage, oper- 


atic and concert singer, met her death 
last week when the automobile in which 
she was riding collided with a street ear. 
She was twenty-nine years of age, and 
had been a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, the Ravinia Park and San 
Carlo Opera Companies. Miss Sage had 
heen engaged to sing with the Scotti 
Opera Company. 


E. D. Lloyd 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 26.—E. D. 
Lloyd, organist and choirmaster of the 
Union Presbyterian Church in this city, 
died on Saturday. He was a medallist 
of the Academy of Music, London, and 
acted as judge of music at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Mr. Lloyd had for- 
merly been prominent in musical circles 
in Philadelphia. Utica, and Gloversville, 
N. Y., and South Bend, Ind. 
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Many Artists Sail as Season of 


Summer Festivals Begins | in Europe 
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idle Plan Rest we Wntiets 
tion; Others Study and Re- 
cital Tours—Arrivals Few in 


Number 


EPARTURES of personalities in the 

world of music far outnumbered ar- 
rivals on the passenger lists of the trans- 
Atlantic liners during the week. The 
beginning of the festival season in Cen- 
tral Europe attracted many, and not a 
few went abroad for study or for recital 
appearances. Among the arrivals were 
Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, and his 
wife, Emma Eames, soprano, who came 
from Europe on the Olympic and went 
at once to their home at Bath, Me. 
Mischa Elman, violinist, accompanied by 
his sister, Liza Elman, pianist, ar- 
rived on the Mauretania after a tour of 
Europe. Graziella Pareto, coloratura so- 
prano, of the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, returned from Europe on the 
Lafayette to sing in opera at Ravinia 
Park. Nikolai Rumiantzoff, manager of 
the Moscow Art Theater, which is to 
tour this country next season, was a 
passenger on the Olympic. 

The voyagers outward included Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, who was accompanied 
by her husband, Sigmund Zeisler, and 
her two sons, Paul Bloomfield Zeisler, 
musical editor of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, and Ernest Bloomfield Zeisler. 

On the Paris, Rudolph Ganz, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, and Mrs. 
Ganz were passengers. Mr. Ganz will 
visit his son, Roy Ganz, at Basle Univer- 
sity and later attend the Salzburg Festi- 
val during a tour of Germany and Aus- 
tria. He expects to see Arnold Schén- 
berg, Egon Wellesz, Ferruccio Busoni 
and other modern composers, and will 
study recent developments in the field 
of music. The St. Louis Symphony, Mr. 
Ganz said, is to include many composi- 
tions of modernist tendencies in its 
répertoire of the coming season. 

Frances Alda, soprano, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, both of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, were passengers on 
the Olympic bound for Europe to spend 
the summer resting. The same ship 
earried Harriet McConnell, contralto, 
and Marie McConnell, soprano, who will 
spend a year abroad studying French 
and Italian operatic réles. They were 
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Photo Bain News Service 
Giovanni Martinelli Waves Farewell 


accompanied by their mother, Mrs. E. B. 
McConnell. 

Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, and Mrs. 
Bachaus sailed on the Frederick VIII 
to spend the summer in Germany and 
Scandinavian countries. The Scythia 
earried Clara Novello Davies, vocal 
teacher, who is bound for England for 
a visit of several weeks. Maurice Wil- 
laert, Belgian baritone, returned to 
Europe on the Berengaria. Among the 
passengers on the Providence was Gen- 
naro Mario Curci, pianist and voice 
teacher, who will stay abroad until Sep- 
tember. Tertius Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, accompanied by Mrs. 
Noble and their son, sailed on the Adri- 
atic for a European tour of several 
weeks. Valentina Crespi, violinist, also 
sailed for a recital tour of Italy and 
France. She will return in September. 

Arthur J. Hubbard and his son, Vin- 
cent V. Hubbard, vocal teachers of Bos- 
ton, embarked for Italy on the Amerika 
to spend several weeks. They were ac- 
companied by Aristomenes Mitsopoulos, 
tenor, a pupil of the latter. A number 
of Mr. Hubbard’s pupils recently gave 
a recital in Boston for the benefit of Mr. 
Mitsopoulos, who will study abroad. On 
his return in the autumn, Mr. Hubbard, 
Jr., will extend his teaching activities 
to New York. 





‘“AIDA’’ WILL BEGIN 





Forty-Eight Voices Trained 
for Chorus—College 


Concerts 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, June 26.—‘“Aida” will be 
the first opera of the summer season at 
the Zoo Garden. All preparations have 
been completed for the opening perform- 
ance. Mr. Lyford has been training a 
chorus of forty-eight singers for months, 
and the soloists engaged are members of 
well-known opera companies. Both the 
Conservatory and the College are send- 
ing talented pupils to sing in the chorus, 
dance in the ballets, or play in the or- 
chestra. 

In the College of Music commencement 
program at the Odeon on June 16, the 
College Orchestra, assisted by some of 
the men from the Symphony, played an 
overture by Cherubini and the orchestral 
parts in various concertos with tne 
graduates. Miss Reeg was the soloist in 
the first part of Schitt’s G Minor Con- 
certo; Miss Jamison appeared in the first 
movement of the D Minor Concerto of 
MacDowell; Mr. Stoess attempted the 
Ballade and Polonaise of Vieuxtemps; J. 
Walter Devaux played very well the 


CINCINNATI SEASON 


Organ Toccato in C, of Bach, and Eulah 
Corner sang an aria from “Gioconda”’ in 
good style. After the invocation by Rev. 
Krank H. Nelson and a short introduc- 
tory address of R. F. Balke, president of 
the institution, Frederick C. Hicks, presi- 
dent of the University, made the princi- 
pal address of the evening. 

The commencement exercises of the 
Metropolitan College of Music were held 
on June 17 at the Women’s Club Audi- 
torium. The program included several 
choruses for women’s voices, also an 
eight-part “Ave Maria” composed by W. 
S. Sterling, president of the school. A 
pupil of Henry Froelich, Ralphe Plum- 
mer, played a Violin Concerto by de 
3eriot. 

Both the College of Music and the Con- 
servatory will hold summer terms for 
the accommodation of teachers who are 
busy during the regular terms. 

Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, and teacher of 
violin at the College, sailed for Europe 
on June 13, to visit his father. Tecla 
Vigna left New York on June 17 for 
Naples and Genoa, whence she will go to 
Milan to visit her relatives. She will be 
accompanied by Miss Sargent as far as 
Naples, from which city the latter will 
travel through other parts of Europe. 

Members of the Musicians’ Club spent 
a pleasant day in their annual outing on 
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June 17. Chartering the Ramona, they 
went up stream on the Ohio for about 
twelve or fifteen miles, and returned to 
the Amusement Park, where they had 
supper on the verandah. The president, 
Mr. Aiken, gave a short address, and 
other speakers entertained the members 
with some good stories. This outing has 
been enjoyed annually for about fourteen 
years, and takes the place of the or- 
dinary June meeting. 

The final picnic of the Matinée Musi- 
cal Club was held on June 21, at the 
grounds and .home of Mrs. Robert 
Sattler. 


PROMISE NOVELTIES 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Stokowski to Bring Forward 
Loeffler Symphony and 
Other New Works 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, June 26.—Before leav- 
ing for Bar Harbor for vacation, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, stated that next 
season he will have a number of novelties, 
including a new symphony by Charles 
Martin Loeffler. He also plans, such was 
the success of the experiment of giving 
children’s concerts last season, that there 
will be six of these, instead of three, and 


these he will lead, and also provide a 
commentary on the numbers played. 
Moreover, another concert will be added 
to the three in the popular series, which 
are outside the regular’ subscription 
series, but at which identical programs 
are repeated from the regular series. 

Mr. Stokowski also intends to remodel 
the stage of the Academy of Music, to 
accord with new developments in the sci- 
ence of acoustics. The changes will 
mainly be in different levels for the sev- 
eral choirs, and different surfaces pre- 
sented by the wings and the back drops. 

He spoke enthusiastically of the de- 
velopment of radio, and forecasts that 
the time will soon arrive when programs 
by the great orchestras will be sent 
broadcast. While he did not mention 
any plans for early broadcasting of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra programs, it has 
been rumored that this is a possibility 
for next season. 

The annual musicale and reception 
under the auspices of the Montani Vocal 
Studios was given on June 22 in the 
charming environment of the Musical 
Art Club. Pupils of Nicola A. Montani, 
director of the Palestrina Choir, and 
editor of the “Catholic Organist,” and of 
Catherine Sherwood Montani, soprano, 
were heard to advantage. 

Compositions by William T. Timmings 
and Frances McCollin, of Philadelphia, 
featured the Sunday music recently at 
St. Paul’s Church, Cheltenham, of which 
Mr. Timmings is organist and choir- 
master. His Grand Choeur in E Minor 
and Prelude in F Minor, and Miss Mc- 
Collin’s Rondo were given their first 
Philadelphia performance. The latter’s 
“The Lord is King,” which took the 
Clemson Prize in 1918 of the American 
Guild of Organists, was also given. 

Henri Scott, bass-baritone, gave a 
program recently in Witherspoon Hall, 
for the benefit of St. Christopher’s Day 
Nursery. 











Suzanne Keener Married in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 24.—Suzanne 
Keener, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was married to Russell 
B. Schmitt, on June 24, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodside. ROBERT E. Woop. 


Olive Nevin Takes Réle 
of Conductor in Home 
Town Musical Program 
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June 24.—Olive 
Nevin, soprano, known throughout the 
country for her recitals with Harold 
Vincent Milligan in “Three Centuries of 
American Song,” assumed a new rile 
recently, when she conducted a perform. 
ance of Wilfred Benddall’s “The Lady 
of Shalott,” given by the Music Club 
here. Although her concert activities 
keep her away from home much of the 
time, Miss Nevin has made it a rule to 
identify herself with the musical life of 
the community as much as possible. The 
Music Club is an organization of thirty 
members, and under Miss Nevin’s leader- 
ship was able to present the setting of 
Tennyson’s poem after five rehearsals. 





Southampton to Have Summer Concert 
Series 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., June 24— 
Through the co-operation of Louis Sim- 
mions, New York singing teacher, ani 
Samuel L. Parrish, founder of the Art 
Museum and Memorial Hall, Southamp- 
ton will have the opportunity to hear 
series of concerts this summer. The 
first, which will be in connection with 
the exhibition of the National Wome! 
Painters’ Association on July 1, wil! 
given by Dorothy Rust Hemenway, co 
tralto; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, and 
Francis Moore, pianist. 





Announce Marriage of Louise Feiser, 
Denishawn Pupil 
LIMA, OHIO, June 24.—Announcem 
has just been made of the marriage of 
Louise Feiser, a pupil of the Denishawn 
School in New York, and the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Feiser of Lima, 
to John Robert Dewenter of Blooming: 
ton, Ill., which took place last Janua! 
They will reside in Bloomington. 
H. EUGENE HALt! 


Australians Hear Toscha Seide! 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, who began his 
Australian tour last April, is continu! 
his concerts there with great success, ac 
cording to advices received by the W' 
sohn Bureau, Mr. Seidel’s manageme?! 
The violinist will fullfil the last of his 
engagements in the Antipodes on Aug 
20, and will sail for Honolulu and ! 
United States shortly afterward. 
American tour will begin in San Frat- 
cisco early in November. 
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